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\N EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING CORRECTIVE READING 
TO EIGHT SEVENTH-GRADE PUPILS 
ARTHUR E, TRAXLER 
University High School, University of Chicago 

Pur pose.—During a period of four vears of experimentation in teach- 
r reading to retarded readers in seventh-grade English classes in the 
University of Chicago High School it was demonstrated that competent, 
experienced English instructors could bring about material increase in 
reading ability of nearly all pupils through group teaching carried on 
the regular English classes.* In the fifth year the experiment was modi- 
ied so that the teaching was done by an inexperienced teacher, advised 
he school psychologist, and the instruction was carried on in a special 
period rather than in one of the English classes. This study will be re- 


ported in the present article. 


Selection of the Pupils—Near the beginning of the school year, 1933- 
4. the following tests were administered to the pupils in Grade VIL of 
e University High School: the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
\bility, Higher Examination, Form A; the Monroe Standardized Silent 
Reading Test, Test II], Form 2; the Traxler Silent Reading Test, Form 1; 
and the Progressive Achievement Test, Form A. After a study of the 
results of these tests and conferences with the teachers of the pupils, eight 
ipils who were especially low in reading achievement were selected for 
special work. There were five girls and three boys in the group. They 
nged in age from twelve to thirteen and a half years. All the pupils 
ell within the normal range of 90-110 in intelligence quotient according 
the results of the Otis test. 
All eight pupils were consistently in the lowest quarter of the class in 
ore on the reading tests, which measured rate, vocabulary, and eompre- 
sion. They were also below the grade norms in nearly all parts of the 
Traxler, Arthur E. ‘*‘Group Corrective Reading in the Seventh Grade An Ex 
ent,’’ School Review, XLI (September, 1935), pp. 519-50. 
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tests. All of them obviously needed corrective instruction in reading, but 
it was thought desirable to allow them to become thoroughly adjusted to 
the work of the seventh grade before requiring extra work of them. Ther 
fore, the special reading class was not begun until near the end of th 
first semester. 

Just preceding the launching of the corrective program, these pupils 
were given three additional reading tests — the Sangren-Woody Silent 
Reading Test, the Traxler Silent Reading Test, Form 2, and the Gray 
Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs. The results of these tests, which 
were given about twelve weeks after the beginning of the school year, 
showed that the pupils were not learning to be effective readers as a result 
of the regular work of the grade. Their average gain on the Traxler test 
from June, 1933, to January, 1934, was trifling in amount. A small aver 
iwe gain in rate was offset by small average losses in vocabulary and com 
prehension. The pupils tended to be below the seventh-grade norm on tly 
Sangren-Woody Reading Test except in the word-meaning part, which is 
at the seventh-grade level, more nearly a test of rate of working than ot 
vocabulary. Most of them were much below norm on the Gray Standard 
ized Oral Reading Paragraphs. 

Reading Needs of the Group—A detailed study of the reading records 
of each individual pupil showed that the group as a whole needed: 

1. Practice in rapid reading of easy material under timed conditions 
with comprehension checked either by written questions or discussion, 01 
both. 

2. Careful, thoughtful reading of expository and descriptive mat: 
rial, with emphasis upon understanding rather than rate. 

3. An aroused interest In the meaning of words and training in thi 
use of the dietionary. 

How the Class Work Was Organized.—The plan of the class instru 
tion in corrective reading was as follows: The eight pupils met as a class 
for two periods each week under the supervision of the school psycho 
ogist. The time used was time that the pupils would otherwise have spen! 
in reading or studying in the library. The psychologist took the elass | 
the first two periods of instruction. Thereafter, the major part of t 
teaching was done by a practice teacher,? who had had no previous teac 
ing expt rience except one quarter of observation and teaching in Englis 


A few minutes near the beginning or the end of each period were used 


? Miss Elizabeth Gonigam. 
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r, but the psychologist in giving test lessons, but nearly all the actual instruction 
ed to vas done by the practice teacher. Although she consulted with the psy- 
here logist in planning her work, she had great freedom in the choice of 
f th eading materials and in the use made of these materials. 


How the Instruction Was Carried On.—An attempt was made to di- 


_ rect the teaching toward the greatest reading weaknesses of the group. 
- ; \|though individual variations were of course evident, there was a great 
ate deal of similarity in the needs of the pupils in the class. <All of them 
mach needed attention in the matter of rate of reading; all but one read too 
aaa slowly and that one read too rapidly to be aceurate. Every pupil needed 
cout to acquire a larger reading vocabulary and practically all of them were 
— deficient in the comprehension of difficult passages. 
ne The usual plan was to utilize the greater part of the class hour in read- 
ath ‘and diseussing a selection from a book. Sometimes, the reading was 
FS carried on paragraph by paragraph with detailed questions on each part. 
— (n other occasions the pupils were timed while reading a selection cover- 
7 v several pages and were asked more general questions involving their 
inderstanding of the organization and the main ideas. The books used 
most frequently were Lyman and Hill, Literature and Living, Book IT* 
nd Theisen and Leonard, Real Life Stories, Books VIL and VIIIL.* About 
teen minutes near the beginning or the end of the period were used in 
jons aving the pupils read and diseuss the MeCall-Crabbs Test Lessons, Book 
ate IV. In these lessons, three minutes are allowed for the reading of a para 
vraph and the answering of ten multiple-response questions based on the 
vant paragraph. The raw seore is translated into a G-secore, or grade-score, by 
means of a table. The pupils kept a graphical record of their G-scores, 
rn vhich added materially to their interest in this type of reading. 

After each meeting the psychologist wrote a summary of the work of 
shes e period. The following notes are typical of the kind of record that 
lass kept, 

” January 25.—The reading selection was ‘‘ Inventions,’’ Liferature and 
ent Living, Book IL, pp. 136-139. The instructor explained the kind of read- 
thi Lyman, Rollo L., and Hill, Howard C. Literature and Living, Book II. New 


Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1925. 
Theisen, W. W., and Leonard, S. A. Real Life Stories, Books VIT and VIIT. New 
S k: The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
. MeCall, William A., and Crabbs, Lelah Mae. Standard Test Lessons in Readina, 
IV. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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ing known as ‘‘skimming’”’ and then directed the pupils to skim the selec 
tion looking for the three inventions and the three main ideas contained 
in it. After all had found them, there was discussion of the inventions 
and ideas. There was also further discussion of the nature of skimming 
Then the pupils read the selection and discussed details. The teacher di 
rected their attention to certain words and phrases essential to an under 
standing of the selection. All the pupils entered into the discussion wit 

interest. The psychologist took the group during the last fifteen minutes 
He explained how the G-scores on the MeCall-Crabbs Test Lessons ar 
shown graphically and then had the pupils read lessons 7 and &, 

February 1—\The instructor conducted the reading of ** Forest Fires,’ 
in Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, Book I, pp. 563-67. The em 
phasis was on comprehension. This selection is divided into three parts 
with questions at the end of each part. The group read a part, discussed 
the questions, then read another part and discussed the questions, and eo: 
tinued in this fashion until the selection was completed. All took part in 
the diseussion; pupils 1, 2, and 8 were especially active. Several mem 
bers of the group added to the interest of the discussion by contributing 
information of their own. Unfamiliar words were then taken up and dis 
eussed. Finally, certain general ideas were brought out. After the dis 
cussion of the reading selection was finished, the class read MeCall-Crabbs 
Test Lesson 8. 

February 6.—The instructor had the pupils read ‘‘The Beaver and 
His House’’ in Theisen and Leonard’s Real Life Stories, Book VIIT, pp. 
222-230. The pupils read it straight through from beginning to end wit! 
rates that varied from 3.1 to 3.7 Words per second. Rather detailed dis 
cussion and rereading took up the rest of the period. Pupils 4 and 7 wer 
the most active; pupils 2 and 6 were the least responsive. The instructor's 
questions were for the most part thought questions rather than factual! 
questions, 

February 16.—The MeCall-Crabbs Test Lessons 12 and 13 were used 
with the group at the beginning of the hour. The class was then directed 
to read ‘‘ Turkey Red,’’ in Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, Bo 
II, pp. 27-39. The pupils read the whole selection without interruptio: 
and without being timed. The story is a good one for giving the pupils 
training in following the organization used by the writer, as it has fo 
main divisions analogous to links in a chain. When the pupils had finished 
reading the instruetor began a discussion of the story with them for 1 
purpose of helping them to see the major divisions. With the aid of qu 
tions by the teacher, the class was able to reproduce the outline of t 


} 


story, including the four major parts, very well. However, it was evicd 
when the period ended that there were a number of points that the pup 
did not understand. The instructor planned to continue the discuss: 
with them at the next meeting. 

February 20 The instructor had the group skim the selecti 
‘*Turkey Red” to bring the story back to mind, after which she continu 
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diseussion of it with them. By a series of questions, she led them to 
se some of the more subtle connotations of the selection, as, for example, 

w Turkey Red symbolized courage in the lives of the pioneer people. 
\fter the discussion of ‘‘ Turkey Red’’ was finished, the class read rapidly 
‘Horace Greeley’s Ride,’’ in Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, 

». 392-395. This humorous story by Artemus Ward was very entertain- 
ing to the group and gave them little reading difficulty. Before the period 
ended the pupils read MeCall-Crabbs Test Lessons 14 and 15 and recorded 
their G-seores. 

Improvement of Reading Group.—The instruetion was begun on Jan- 
ury 9 and was brought to a close on March 14. It covered a period of 
approximately nine weeks. Nineteen periods were used in reading instrue- 
tion and four periods in testing. The tests used in measuring progress 
were the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test, Test II]; the Lowa 
Silent Reading Test; the Sangren-Woody Silent Reading Test; and the 
lraxler Silent Reading Test.* Alternate forms of the tests were used ex- 
ept in the ease of the Lowa test. The Sangren-Woody test and the Traxler 

st covered the period of the teaching, while the other two tests covered 
i longer period because of the fact that the first forms of them were given 
as cntranee tests. The mean scores of the group on the first administration 
and the second administration of these tests and the mean gains are shown 


in Table 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE Scores OF READING Groupe ON Four READING TESTS ADMINISTERED BEFORI 
» APTER CORRECTIVE TEACHING AND GAINS FROM FIRST ADMINISTRATION TO SECOND 


Before After 
lest Teaching reaching Gain Norm 
roe Silent Reading 
Rate 72.9 86.4 13.5 83.0 
Comprehension 16.6 22.9 6.3 
Silent Reading 
Rate 15.3 20.3 5.0 21.0 
prehension 4.0 4.1 20.1 58.0 
ren-Woody Reading 75.5 79.5 +.0 36.0 
er Silent Reading 
Rate 27.6 33.6 6.0 4.0 
cabulary 8.3 15.0 6.7 
mprehension 25.5 31.8 6.3 28.0 
tal score 61.4 80.4 19.0 72.0 


The group as a whole gained on all the tests. The gain was relatively 
small on the Sangren-Woody test but was quite large on the other tests. 


*The Towa test and the Sangren Woody test are published by the World Book 
pany ; the Monroe test and the Traxler test are published by the Publie School 
lishing Company. 
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The improvement in score on the various tests is equal to the following 
amounts of growth in reading ability, stated in terms of grades: Monroe 
Silent Reading Test, approximately two grades; Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, approximately 1.8 grades in comprehension and two grades in rate; 
Sangren-Woody Reading Test, about one-half grade ; Traxler Silent Read- 
ing Test, approximately two grades. 

Although there was improvement in all the mean scores, some indi- 
viduals failed to gain on some tests. In all there were fifty-seven instances 
in which the pupils gained in seore on the tests, thirteen instances in which 
they lost, and two instances in which they neither gained nor lost. In 
other words, of seventy-two opportunities to improve, they gained on fifty- 
seven, or 79.4 percent, of the chances. 

Permanence of Improvement.—On June 12, 1934, eleven and one-half 
weeks after the date of the tests at the end of the period of instruction 
Form 4 of the Traxler Silent Reading Test was given to the pupils wh 
had been in the reading group. This test was administered to find out 
whether or not the pupils had maintained the level they had reached whe 
they were measured with Form 3 just after the group instruction was dis 
continued. The average scores made by the eight pupils on each part of 
Form 3 and Form 4 and the gain from Form 3 to Form 4 are shown ii 
Table IT. 

TABLE II 


MEAN Scores BY READING ON ForM 3 AND ForM 4 OF TRAXLER SILENT 
READING TEST, ADMINISTERED ON MArcH 20 AND JUNE 12, RESPECTIVELY 


Part Form 3 Form 4 Gain* 

Rate of reading 33.6 30.3 —3.3 
Vocabulary 15.0 16.1 1.1 
Comprehension 31.8 31.5 0.3 
80.4 77.9 —2.5 


Total seore 


*A minus sign preceding a number in the gain column indicates a loss in score. 


The only signifieant loss of the group as a whole, between the time t! 
group teaching was discontinued and the end of the school year, was 
rate of reading. There was a small gain in voeabulary and an insigi 
eant loss in comprehension. In total score, three of the pupils gained and 
five lost. One of those who gained had received instruction one period 
week after the group was disbanded. The average loss of 2.5 points | 
total seore is trifling when compared with the average gain of 19 po 
made during the teaching. With one exception, each of the pupils \ 
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rine nsiderably higher on the form of the test given at the end of the year 
onroe n he was on the form administered before the teaching was begun. It 


a ems that the improvement was fairly permanent, although the apparent 
c iv 

rate ermanence may have been due to the fact that the pupils were receiving 
Dead. cidental training in reading in their regular class work. 


ndi- SUMMARY 

ances Kight seventh-grade pupils who were low in reading ability were 

which taught reading two periods a week for nine weeks by a practice teacher, 
In advised by the school psychologist. According to the results of reading 

fiftv- tests seven of them derived considerable lasting benefit from the instrue- 

ion. The results of the study should encourage teachers who have not 

had special training in the technique of teaching reading to undertake the 


ema correction of the reading difficulties of their pupils. 
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A STUDY OF THE INFLUENCE OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
AND OF TYPEWRITING ON CHILDREN’S DEVELOPMENT 


UNDERWOOD CONARD 


N Ne hool, T¢ ae he rs Colle de, Columbia Unive rsity 


I. HISTORY OF WRITING 


HANDWRITING is an acquired art used to record thought or to con 


municate with others. It has developed from the crude primitive staves 


of symbols and picture form to ideational, through the phonetie, to the 


present alphabetie form. History shows us how writing has been influ- 


enced by the needs and interests of the people, by the materials used, and 


by the tools employed. So we find the earliest form of records or com- 


munications were cairns or piles of stones made by primitive people. Ex 


amples of these have been recorded in Bible history. Down through the 


ages we trace clay tablets and sharp edged tools of Babylonian days, wax 


tablets and metal stylus used by Greeks and Romans; reed, quill, or ban 


boo pens used on papyrus, parchment, or vellum by the Monks in making 


the beautiful manuseripts of the middle ages. Later with the introductio 


of printing and the institution of copybooks made from copper plates, fin 


steel pens and fountain pens were invented. All of these materials and 


tools in turn influenced writing and the keeping of records. 
The earliest record of a machine for writing, the forerunner of a typ 


writer was patented about 1714. This was never manufactured. Seve: 


other machines were patented in the 18th eentury making embossed letters 


for the blind. In 1823, Mr. W. Burt of Detroit patented a typewriter, t! 


original being destroyed by fire in Washington Patent Office. Howev: 


he improved upon the original and manufactured his machine. In 1545 


(Charles Thurber of Worcester, Massachusetts, patented and manufactur 


a machine which also was improved upon some years later. Since 185 
large variety of machines have been put on the market. The modern n 
chine is less complicated, lighter in weight, and easier to handle than w 
the previous types. 


Worth of Manuscript Writing. — Present manuseript writing 


adapted from that written by the Monks. Recent research has prove! 


that manuseript writing is worthwhile for children. In this country n 
progressive schools, both public and private, have realized the value 
teaching manuseript writing and are carrying it through the prim 
grades. In many cases, unless pressure from the outside has been brou 


to bear on the school, the children write in manuscript all through the 
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entary grades. Such school systems as Shakerheights, Ohio; Bronxville, 
w York; New London, Connecticut ; and Winnetka, Illinois; are typi- 
examples of where manuscript writing is carried through the elemen- 
ry grades and even into the high school. 

Through experiment and research manuscript writing has been found 
«© of value as follows: 


com- 
stages . It is easy to acquire because of the simple strokes. (Wise) 
o> the 2. It requires less movement and fewer strokes than cursive writing. 
( Voorhis, Wise ) 

It is similar to the print in books and only one alphabet of large 
and small letters is necessary. (Finch, Voorhis, and Wise) 
com- . Children can see their difficulties and correct them easily. (Finch, 

Grill, Voorhis, Wise ) 
Young children with immature motor control can write material 
which is readable. There are no failures. (Finch, Gates, Wise ) 
There is less strain produced on the eves when learning manu- 


influ- 


and 


script. . . . Sight saving specialists advoeate it. (Bell, Grill, 
Turner) 
ictior The pen may be lifted in making strokes apparently lessening 


fatigue on immature muscles. (Finch, Wise) 

It is as easy to read as typewriting and mueh easier than cursive 
writing. (Bell) 

It facilitates reading—probably due to the simple formation of 
the letters. (Voorhis, Finch ) 

Many teachers feel that it aids in spelling due to the visual forma- 
tion being the same as in print form. (Voorhis, Bell, Finch 
Children in elementary grades can attain greater speed than in 

cursive writing. (Gates, Reeder, Voorhis 


s, fine 


Il. EXPERIMENTS IN TYPEWRITING 

Previous to 1930 most experimentation in handwriting and typewrit- 
¥ was carried on separately and with the adolescent, or adult age group. 
lhis was partly due to the fact that typewriters were clumsy in size and 
»expensive for elementary schools to buy. But with the advent of the 
table machine certain educators who were interested in finding tools 
| equipment which might facilitate learning with young children be- 
e interested in considering the value of using the portable machine. 
\s early as 1926, shortly after the portable machines were on the mar- 
bv request of Mr. John T. Underwood, a special Underwood machine 
built with Library Gothie Type to approximate closely the plain let 
of manuscript writing. This was the first portable machine made with 
size letters. This was tried out in the first grades of the Horace 
n School. The teachers all felt then, that the typewriter would be of 
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value in the classroom, Several years later a number of educators were 
approached and asked if they would sponsor a study, to find out whether 
the portable typewriter was a practical tool in the classroom. This stud) 
was undertaken by the Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, under 
the direction of Dr. Ben Wood and Dr. Frank N. Freeman. It was spon 
sored by a number of typewriter concerns of the United States. 
The two year study, ‘‘ An Experimental Study of the Educational In 
fluence of the Typewriter in the Elementary Classroom,’’ made under Dr 
Wood ’s direction was carried out in various situations both private and 
publie in all parts of the country. The results showed the great influence: 
of the typewriter on all subjeets in the classroom. They indicated that 
children who use the typewriter advance more rapidly in all subject mat 
ter in elementary school than those children who do not use the type 
writer. 
The present study was undertaken by the author in 1930-31 in the 
Ilorace Mann School in order to make a comparison of the influence ot 
manuseript writing and of typewriting on learning in the classroom. Th: 
chief purpose of this study was to watch the children’s growth, in hand 
writing, and in typewriting, both individually and by classes; to note t 
children’s reactions and the teachers’ attitudes; and to find out, if pos 
sible, whether the machine would be a practical tool for young children t 
handle, and how the use of the machine could be planned. 
The problem as it evolved resulted in making a study of growth or im 
provement in speed and in quality through the year in manuscript writing 
and of improvement in speed and in quality or ‘‘lack of errors’’ in typ: 
writing. Part of the problem was to find out if there was any outstanding 
influence noted upon phases of school work. Also, it was desired that ; 
comparison be made of how the two types of written expression fitted int 
children’s needs and interests in the elementary grades. 
The raison d'etre in regard to the typewriter was that it would bi 
value as follows: 
'!. Young children are interested in the machine. 
2. It required little museular development. 
It does not strain immature muscles. 
$. Children ean express ideas in writing by a motor pressure rat 
than by a more controlled movement. 
5. It should help the child with poor motor control. 
6. It should assist the left-handed ehild. 
i. The results are accurate, quickly obtained and are very satisfy 
8. It apparently ties up closely with reading. 
9. It might help the child inclined to stutter. 
10. It should help the child with poor eyesight. 


i 
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= were It has been the opinion of many teachers and edueators of experience 


hether at children ean write more easily and express their ideas more readily 
it . 


5 ebay rough first learning toyuse a mechanical device. Thus the difficulties of 
mendes vor museular control will not hinder expression. 

S$ Spon Ill. METHODS OF PRESENT EXPERIMENT 

The present study, lasted from November 1, 1930, to May 1, 1931, and 

nal In vas carried on in two second, two third, and two fourth grades, totaling 

ler Dr 


te and 


150 children. The children were paired as far as possible on the basis of 
chronological age and mental age. One group in each grade used the type- 
uence vriter for written work. The other group had no typewriter but wrote in 
d that manuseript form. In the fourth grades the children had been using manu- 
‘t mat script writing for four years and the typewriter was new; whereas in the 
> type second grade beginning to write on the typewriter more closely parallelled 
beginning to write by hand. 

Plans for earrying out the work and an outline of suggestions on 
standards or goals were given to each teacher. A technique in regard to 
he handling of the typewriter was noted and carried out. A minimum 
mount of time was suggested for special typewriting or handwriting 
practice to avoid undue emphasis by the teacher. The children were en- 
couraged to do as much written work as possible either by typewriter or 
ii manuseript in school and were not to practice at home. Stress on speed 
and on quality (or errors) was emphasized equally. Aims and standards 
——_ f work were built up as the children progressed. The teachers were asked 
Titing 
tv} 
nding 
that 
d int 


to note how the children reacted to each type of writing. Samples of work 
vere collected occasionally in order to show growth. Near the end of the 
period the children were asked to express their ideas on ‘‘ Why I liked the 
pewriter.” 

The work was conducted by the classroom teacher assisted when nee- 
essary by the author. Tests planned by the author for handwriting and 
b pewriting were given regularly. The handwriting test was given to all 
isses four times, and the typewriting test was given also four times to 
e typewriting group. Results of reading, composition, computation and 
spellmg were noted at the beginning and at the end of the period. 

rhe manuseript writing tests were scored against the Conard Manu- 
pt Writing Standards for quality. In scoring errors on the typewriter 
point was taken off for each error. An error represented any omission 
addition of material so that the copy was not like the sample. For ex- 
ple, a perfect score meant the copy was made exactly like the sample, 
il spaced, correctly punctuated, with no misplaced letters. In this situa- 
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tion it was assumed that improvement in handwriting and improvement 
in typewriting were the same since both result in greater legibility. In 
this study we compared improvement in quality in handwriting with im- 
provement by decrease in errors In typewriting. 

To overcome the teacher-factor influence and to make for uniformity 
the handwriting and typewriting tests were supervised and given to each 


group by the author. 


IV. RESULTS OF TESTS GIVEN TO CLASSES! 

Tests in Manuscript Writing. — At the beginning of the year th 
classes selected from each grade were considered practically equal in 
Mental Age and in Chronological Age. The final results reported were 
from selected groups from each grade. These children were selected becaus 
they took all tests given during the year. Table I presents the average 
(A. 6.8-8.8 and M.A. 8.6—10.6 of the ‘‘seleeted’’ groups.’ 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE SPEED OF LETTERS PER MINUTE IN MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


First Fourth 
Cirade Control Score First Score Fourth Coef. Lm 
Cha (jroup Averageo Score Averagea Score Gaine Gain Correlation olf 
il 
14 Type 15.4 24.4 8.06 1.4 77 + (1.0 
Il Non- 
17 type 10.3 3.17 21.8 8.33 11.5 1.959 27 + .14 
is [ype 7.5 16.5 1.53 
Ill Nor 
Is type 19.1 tou 20.5 >. 82 10.4 1.25 3 12 
10 I'yvpe 26 8.65 10.3 8.1 2.11 r4 11 
IV. Non 
18 type 25.1 5.84 3.4 9.08 18.3 1.51 71 + .08 


Reports were given here on the first and last tests only. To show how 
closely the selected groups represent the class as a rule, the Second Grac 
class using typewriters had an average speed in manuscript writing in ft! 
first test of 15.2 letters per minute and an average speed in the last test 
of 26.4 letters per minute. Tables II and III show that the ‘‘selecte: 
typewriting group from this class had an average speed in manusct 

‘Only a brief report here. Grades ITT and IV omitted. 

* Omit due to space (Table I). 
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TABLE IT] 
AVERAGE QUALITY IN MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


First Fourth 
rade Control Score First Score Fourth Coef D 
Group Averages Score Averageo Score Gating Grain Correlation o Diff. 
i4 Type 16.4 4.24 17.5 $1.32 1.1 1.54 oo + 15 
Non 
7 type 17.8 1.83 18.4 6 1.21 12 
5 Type 28.1 8.6 6.8 7.52 8.7 2.26 0 i 
Non 
ty pe $6.2 13.4 +.61 1.15 2 14 
Type 55.6 11.2 65.3 ». 92 9.7 1 
Non 
type 0 8.4 62.8 t.44 2 14 


TABLE IV 
AVERAGE SPEED IN LETTERS AND ERRORS IN TYPEWR G TESTS 
GIVEN TO TYPEWRITING Group 


Speed Errors Speed errors 
Children Ist lesting ith resting Speed 
ell 14) 14.0 9.5 18.9 6.3 
IS 8.2 2.7 27.7 6.1 10 
19 14.9 1.0 2 


ting of 15.4 letters per minute in the first test and an average speed in 

nuseript in the last test of 24.4 letters per minute. This meant a gain 

speed for the selected group during the six months pe riod of 9. 

In speed in manuscript writing, the Second Grade non-typewriting 
i) had an average seore in the first test of 10.8 letters per minute and 
verage score in the last test of 21.8 letters per minute showing a gain 


11.5. The non-typewriting group showed a greater gain in speed in 


ndwriting than the tvpewriting group whieh would be natural since 


tvpewriting group was not encouraged to express their ideas by hand- 
ting. The final test result of the non-typewriting group was not as 
as the typewriting group probably due to the fact that the non-type 
ting group were not as mature physically as the typewriting group. 
In quality of manuseript writing the Second Grade typewriting group 
wed a gain of 1.1 points, while the non-typewriting group showed a 
it gain of .6. Many of the children in this grade were still im the be 
ling stage of handwriting and this may account for the very slight 


made. 
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From a study of Table Il and Table LIL it would appear that the dit 
ferences in gains made in the 3rd and 4th grade groups in speed are mor 
reliable than in the second grade. The gains in speed were more reliabh|: 
than in quality. The co-efficients of correlation for the results of the tests 


in speed were higher than for quality. 
INTERPRETATION OF TESTS FOR MANUSCRIPT WRITING 

Speed of Manuscript Writing.—From a study of Table LI* presenting 
the relationship of the Typewriting group and of the Non-typewriting 
group in speed of manuscript writing in grades II, III, and IV, it is 
clearly shown that the average scores were larger as the grade increased 
from II-IV inclusive. The Typewriting group had some advantage in 
speed of handwriting in the beginning in Grades II and IV, while u 
Grade ILL the Non-typewriting group began with an advantage in seor 
and earried this advantage through the six months period. In each grad 
and group, each succeeding test showed an increasingly higher score, pr 
senting a uniform improvement in handwriting as the grades advance. 

Results also show a number of interesting facts: 

1. That in all grades speed in manuscript overlapped consistently o 
the higher and lower levels. 

2. That in second and third grades though the groups were furthe: 
apart in speed in manuscript writing in the beginning they were mor 
closely related by the end of the six months in spite of the controlled 


situation. 

4. That the second grade Typewriting group though starting and 
ending in advance of the Non-typewriting group did not make as great 
gain in speed of Manuscript writing during the six months time, thoug! 
it showed a marked improvement in speed. 

4. That the two third grades starting far apart were closer in speed 
of letters in manuscript writing by the end of the experiment than at an) 
other period in spite of the experimental situation. 

5. That the two fourth grades began about the same in speed in hand 
writing and again were close by the third test but by the end of the expe: 
ment were quite far apart, the Non-typewriting or handwriting grow 
having the advantage. 

Quality of Manuscript Writing.—F rom comparison of Tables IT an: 
III it is seen that there was relatively less progress in quality thar 
speed in each elass situation though quality was spread out over a w 
range In the three grades. The Typewriting group made more prog 
in Grades IIT and IV than the Non-typewriting group, while the opposit 


ress 


*Graphs I, IT, III, 1V, omitted due to space. 
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is true in the case of Grade II. The relative ranking of the three grades 

may be readily observed based on same seale of scores. It is only in the 
se of the Grade IV that we find the Typewriting group consistently 
inking higher than the other group in each of the four testings. 


Results in Comparison of the Scores of Quality of writing also show: — , 


1. That apparently there are very definite levels in quality of manu-- 


script writing in the different grade groups. 

2. That both the Typewriting and Non-typewriting groups consist- 
ently held to these levels and that these levels do not overlap as in the case 
of speed of manuscript writing. 

3. That in the second and third grades the Non-typewriting groups 
ittained a better grade in quality by the end of the experiment. But in 
the ease of the fourth grade the opposite was true. The fact that the Non- 
tvpewriting fourth grade group had the advantage in speed may account 
for their slight disadvantage in quality. 

t. On the other hand, it is an interesting fact that the use of the type- 
writer did not affect the quality of the handwriting in the fourth grade 

roup. 

5. It should be noted that the differences in quality of manuscript 
writing In the two groups are not only slight but quite unreliable aecord- 
ng to Table IIT. 

Results of Tests in Typewriting.A—In Table 1V, the amount of gain 
i speed in typewriting for the Typewriting group, judged by average 
scores made in the first, and fourth testings, increased with the grade. 
ewer errors were made by the second and fourth grades in the fourti 
test than in the first while in case of the third grade, the opposite was true. 

In comparing the typewriting groups in Tables IT, IIT, and LV, it may 

seen that by the end of the six months manuseript writing was faster 
tor the second grade though there was apparently a greater gain made in 
opying material correctly by typewriter than in improving strokes made 


hand. As heretofore stated, the assumption was made that improve- 


ment in reduction of errors in typewriting resulted in greater legibility 


st as Improvement in quality in handwriting has always resulted in 
eater legibility. 


INTERPRETATION OF TESTS FOR TYPEWRITING 
Speed of Typewriting—Table IV shows clearly the progress made by 
grade relatively. In the first testing, although the higher grade shows 
vhtly higher average scores, the difference is not as great as we witness 


progressive fashion in proceeding from first to fourth testing. 


‘Omitted detail of des ription Grades II, IIT, 1V. 
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Number of Errors in Typewriting.—From Table LV we find a decreas 
ing number of errors in the second and the fourth grade groups, while i: 
the case of grade three the opposite is true. Grade three made consistent] 
the fewer number of errors, notwithstanding the fact that there was 


tendeney to inerease in number as the testings progressed. 


‘A comparison of the findings show: 

1. That there was a definite upward curve growth in speed in thy 
three typewriting groups, though starting closer in the beginning they 
each made a more decided improvement as the grades advanced in age. 

2. That there was a vers gradual growth in speed in second grace 


with a fluetuating growth in fewer errors. 

3. That in the ease of the third grade there was an accelerated pro 
gressive improvement in speed and that this advanced score in speed ap 
parently affecte dm gatively the improveme nt in errors, 

t. That the fourth grade group consistently showed improvement it 
both speed of typewriting and in making fewer errors, 

Results of Other Tests (Table V.).—Average results’ obtained in com 
posite scores (spelling, arithmetic, and reading, ete.) and in compositior 
scores show some uniformity in development throughout all groups. Sine: 
both the Typewriting and Non-typewriting groups show this uniformity 
in growth it appears that there was little influence from the experience 
tvpewriting on the work in subject matter. Probably more definite results 
would have been seen if the test results in these subjeets could have bee 
checked more frequently. 

In the groups where the ty pew riters were used, both children and 
teachers were most enthusiastie over the machine by the end of the expe: 
ment. The teachers felt that interest and work were stimulated and needs 
were met through using the typewriters, also correct results were mor 
readily obtained. 

The children in each grade were asked to give their reasons ‘‘ Why | 
like the tvpewriter.’” A few ty pical reasons are as follows: 

It writes faster. 

It does not tire your hands. 

It is more fun. 

It is useful. 

It makes better letters and is neater. 
It is easier to read. 


Graphs TIT, 1V and Table V omitted due to space. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 
The findings in the above study may be summarized as follows: 


1. Many children in the second grade are in the beginning stage of 
indwriting and also are physically immature, hence there is seen a slow 
rowth in both speed and quality of handwriting. 

2. Due to the above, there appears a greater development in **de- 

ease’ of errors in typewriting in second grade than in improvement of 
speed. 

3. In third grade the Typewriting group rather than the Non-type- 
vriting group made the greatest gain in speed and in quafity in both 

indwriting and typewriting. This group had had manuscript writing 

for three years and had had no typewriting experience but in six months 
time they showed a marked growth in both manuscript writing and type- 
vriting, practically equalizing the speed in both by the end of the experi- 
ment. 

4. In this same case the tremendous speed growth in typewriting ap- 
rently eaused an increase of errors in typewriting. 

>. But again this speed growth in typewriting did not affect the gain 
hide in quality of manuscript writing in the same third grade group. 

6. On the whole in the third grade Typewriting group, the improve- 
ment in both speed and quality of handwriting was hastened rather than 
slowed through using the typewriter. 

7. In fourth grade the Non-typewriting group made more than double 

e gain In speed in manuscript writing than did the Typewriting group. 

Ss. On the other hand the typewriting group made their greater gain 

speed of typewriting. Apparently this age grade can develop speed 
enever it sets out to do so. The factor of rhythm in movement may be 
niluential in this grade. Both the Typewriting and Non-typewriting 

eroups held closely to the same standards of quality in Manuseript writ- 
vy in this grade. 

%. It would appear that quality in handwriting is not affected by the 
ise of the typewriter if the teacher is conscious of both. 

10. In some instances speed in handwriting and in typewriting ap- 
eared to be attained at the expense of improvement in quality. This 
ould be guarded against. 

11. A definite growth in speed in typewriting is shown progressively 
roughout the grades, Also the older children consistently show improvs 
ent in making ‘‘fewer’’ errors in typewriting. 

12. There was not sufficient data collected on the effect of the type 
riting on other subjects to form any definite conclusions. 

The results of the study made by Dr. Wood and Dr. Freeman found 
it in ‘‘grades 3-6 the partial correlation studies indieate that the influ- 
ce of the classroom typewriter on the total Stanford Achievement Test 

ns Was positive but small,”” . . . Taking the test results of both 
irs, together with the other available evidence, it seems reasonable to 
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conelude that the typewriter can be used advantageously in most, if not 
all, of the subjects of instruction in the elementary school. There is fair! 

consistent evidence that the typewriter’s influence on spelling is mor 
favorable than on any other subject tested in the Stanford Achievement 
Test. A careful and detailed analysis of the speed and quality of the writ 
ing of the two groups failed to yield any evidence that the handwriting of 
the experimental group was any poorer on account of the use of the ty» 


writer. . . . With informal practice and for children in the elementary 
school, there apparently exists ‘‘a natural’? or grade typing speed limit 
which corresponds roughly to the speed of handwriting. . . . Betwee 


70 and 90 percent of the teachers who had two full years of experienc 
with the classroom typewriter judged that the typewriter had favorabl 
influence on spelling, reading, and composition. Further study has bee 
carried on by Miss (. Unsicker in the Horace Mann School and othe: 
situations on the relation between the typewriter and its influence o 
reading.’’ 

As a result of the study made by the author it appears that the type 
writer is influential in developing the children’s creative writing, does not 
affect handwriting detrimentally but appears to stimulate both quality 
and speed in handwriting, and has a minor influence on other subject 


matter in the elassroom, 
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THE PREDICTION OF SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 


GrorGe A. A, JONES AND H, R. LASLETT 
Oreaon State Colleade 


Wie there have been some hundreds of papers on the subject of the 
prediction of scholastic suecess in colleges and universities, this paper 
offers some new! material. (a) It presents correlations of predicted schol 
astie success and actual scholastie suecess for a group of 500 students 
over their three or four years of college work; (b) it shows the scholastic 
outcome of those individuals who would have been discouraged from e1 
tering college by the use of this plan; (¢) it compares for this group thi 
results of the Jones formula for prediction of scholastie success with two 
other formulae that are used extensively ; (d) it gives the prediction Ol 
scholastic suecess for men and women for this college; and (e) it presents 
a comprehensive plan of state-wide testing of candidates for the institu 
tions of higher edueation In a state. 

a) The method of the tabulatory part of the work required the reduce 
tion to a common basis of the high sehool marks of all of the students in 
cluded in the study.*. Only those students were included who had take 
all of their college work at Oregon State College and whose records wer 
in every way complete for the purposes of this study.® This reduced the 
number of available eases to 3582 students who were graduated at the end 
of the previous year and 138 students who had completed the work of thy 
junior class at this same time. After the high school marks of this grou 
had been reduced to a common basis and the American Couneil on Eduea 
tion Psychological Test scores had been obtained, a series of correlations 
between each of the six usual subjeet divisions of the high school eurric 
ulum was run with the composite college marks. The correlations showe: 
the usual results, viz., that there was not enough difference among thes: 
several variables to warrant weighting them by subject-groups, i.e., 1 
single subject-matter field seemed to offer a better indieation of colle 


scholastic success than any other subjeet-matter field. The high schoo! 


‘No bibliography is attached because of the verv great amount of material on t 
il 
\ table for the conversion of high sehool marks to a common and compar 
sis with those of this College was made also, but it is not included in this paper 
= ! est tl “7 systems of marks are used in the 268 high schools 
On n 
\ll data of this study are available by writing to either author. 
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rks are conceived to be indices of the industry of the pupils, but are 
it, of course, independent of intellectual ability. This ability is meas- 
red most satisfactorily at the present time by some standard intelligence 
test. It is reasonable to assume that a student’s scholastic reeord will de- 
end prineipally upon the two factors—intellectual ability and industry 
and these are the basis of the Jones formula. A similar correlation was 
un between the American Council on Edueation (abbreviated as A.C.E.) 
rest scores and college marks, with the usual correlation results for such 


measure. Out of these correlations the formula for the prediction of 


ollege scholastic success was developed. 
lhe Jones formula is: 
Sum of means of high school marks in English, mathematics, social science, 
natural science, foreign language, non-academic subjeets; and Score A.CLE4 
L100 


No. of variables in pupil’s curriculum 


\n example of the application of the Jones formula would be the case of 
‘Student A’? who had a mean mark in terms of high-school quality points 
n English of 1.41, mathematies 1.15, social science 1.37, natural science 


ncluding chemistry) 1.29, foreign language 1.47, and nonaeademie sub- 


TABLE I 
DEVIATIONS OF THE CUMULATIVE COLLEGE MARKS ACTUALLY OBTAINED 
FROM THE PREDICTED MARKS 


Graduate! Seniors Combined 

f minus deviations 130 3 163 
ean minus deviation 25 26 

itest minus deviation 1.24 us 1.24 

f plus deviations* 226 10 R97 

n plus deviation 29 10 

eatest plus deviation 1.42 1.44 1.44 

of non-deviations 6 H 10 

in predicted mark 1.70 1.75 1.71 

n actual mark 1.51 1.49 1.50 

fference iv 24 21 


Students who were graduated the previous spring 
Members of the senior class at the time the study was made 
\ minus deviation is one in which the actual marks received by the student were lower than the pre 
ed marks. 
‘A plus deviation is one in which the college marks received by the individual were higher than the 
tion. 


‘The score on the A.C.E. was divided by 100 to reduce it to a basis comparable to 


mean marks made in the high school subjects 
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jects 1.32. His A.C.E. score was 135, or divided by 100, was 1.35. His 
predicted college average mark, in terms of quality points, would be: 


or 1.34 or € 


If he had not taken any courses in any one of the groups, the divisor 
of the fraction would have been six instead of seven. The conversion ot 
the high school marks to quality points was made simple by the develop 
ment of tables from which the quality point equivalents of any mark on 
any of the marking systems used in the different high schools could be 
read at a glance. 

These predictions were then correlated with the cumulative collew 
marks of the group for the 9 to 16 quarters of registration. A correlation 
coefficient of .65 = .02 was obtained for the 500 students in the study. 

Table I shows that the Jones prediction formula overestimated thi 
scholastic probabilities of the group by a mean of .21 of a mark or quality 
point.”) The standard deviations of the differences between the actual and 
the predicted college marks by successive quarters of registration wer 
small, being largest in the first quarter and decreasing about .01 of a qual 
ity point each successive quarter. This indicates that the Jones formula 
applies slightly more accurately with each additional quarter of student 
residence. The reasons offered for the over-estimation of the Jones for 
mula are: too high marks given in high schools, weak study habits di 
veloped in many students from small high schools, overemphasis in the 
(College on extra-curricular activities. 

(b) The ratio of the poor (scholastically) students who would have 
been barred from the College to the number of poor students who would 
have been admitted may be taken as another measure of the validity o! 
the criteria for their seleetion. If all of the 500 students considered i: 
this study, whose composite high school marks were less than 1.00 quality 
point, had been refused admission to the College, 47 or 9.4 pereent would 
have been rejected. Of these 47, 20 or 43 percent actually received ave 
ages between 1.00 and 1.49 quality points; 2 or 4.5 percent made averages 
between 1.50 and 1.99; and only one made 2.00 or more.* 

* Quality points are given at Oregon State College according to one of the comn 
plans for the use of this device—®S quality points for each hour of ‘‘A,’’ 2 for ‘*B, 

1 for ‘*C,’’ 0 for **D,’’ and one subtracted for each hour of ‘‘F.’’ There are 
This ease was one of personality difficulty that was corrected between high 
and college. The difficulty was principally one of a marked feeling of inferiority a: 


hyperemotionalism. 
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If an A.C.E. Test score of 80 or more had been required before accept- 
ce for college registration, 66 or 13.2 percent of these 500 students 
vould have been rejected. Of these 66, 42 or 63.6 percent made averages 
between 1.00 and 1.49 quality points; 12 or 18.2 percent made averages 
between 1.50 and 1.99; and none made averages of 2.00 or more. 
(c) The predictive formula in use at the University of Washington 
the Dvorak formula’ and at the University of Oregon (the Taylor for- 
mula® was worked out for this group of students. The Dvorak formula is: 
(‘ollege scholastic success = the sum of means of high school marks of 
0959 & English, .0157 mathematics, .2464 social science, .0977 
natural seience, .1159 X foreign language, .0989 X non-academic sub- 
jects: plus .0022 percentile rank A.C.E. Test, plus constant .1700. 
The Jones formula predicts college scholastic success more accurately 
.65 + .02) than the Dvorak formula (r = .59 + .03) for this group. 
lhe Dvorak formula gives exactly the same correlation with the college 
scholastic sueeess of this group as the composite high school mean does. 
lhe manipulation of the Dvorak formula requires about six times as much 
time as the Jones formula and is more subject to error due to the greater 
number of steps required and the larger numbers involved. The standard 


deviations of the differences between the predicted and the actual college 


marks by the Dvorak formula were .53 quality points. 
The Taylor formula is: 
(‘ollege scholastic suecess 
Percentile of index of excellence’ plus percentile of A.CLE. seore 


The Jones formula and the Taylor formula predict the college schol 


stie sueecess of the group studied equally well. The correlation between 


actual and predicted marks by the Jones formula is .65 © .02, and by the 


lavlor formula .64 + .02. Both formulae require the same time for ma- 


pulation. The Jones prediction formula gives prediction on a quality 


point basis directly comparable with marks given at Oregon State College, 


‘ile the Taylor formula gives predictions on a percentile basis which 


Personal letter dated September 15, 1932. 
Brammel, P. R. ‘‘A Study of Entrance Requirements in the University of Wash 
ston.’? Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, University of Washington, 1930, pp. 319. 
*Tavlor, H. R. Personal letter dated September 19, 1932. 
* The index of excellence is the number of ‘‘A’s’’ from the high school reeord on 
nverted or comparable basis according to the high school marking system used by 


e high school of the student’s origin. 
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must be converted to a quality point basis to be directly comparable with 
the classroom marks of the University of Oregon. 
(d) A study of the data showed that the scholastic averages of thi 
129 women students were significantly higher than those of the 571 men st 
students for each quarter of the period studied. The average mark for the 
women included in the study was 1.62 © .53 quality points. The average 
mark for the men was 1.51 5 quality points. The women made a com bn 
posite average of 1.92 in high school in comparison with 1.73 for the men 


The standard deviation of .57 quality points was the same for both. On 


the A.CLE. Test the women made a mean seore of 1253 © .46 in comparison u 
with a mean seore of 146 OD for the men. When the combined high 
school marks and A.C E. scores of the Jones formula were used, a correla a 


tion of .67 was obtained for the predicted and the actual marks of the men, 


and of .64 for the women with these same measures. This indicates that St 
the men’s actual marks are more nearly those which are predicted by thi 8 
Jones formula than are the women’s. Several postulated reasons might SC 


he given but they cannot be demonstrated definitely for this partieula 
situation. 

e) A committee appointed by the administration of the Oregon Sys 
tem of Institutions of Higher Edueation has formulated a general plan p 
that has been proposed tentatively, but has not yet been aeted upon. This 
plan is the division of the State of Oregon into five districts to correspond a 


with the five institutions and to give the A.C.E., or more popularly, the 


freshman entrance, tests to candidates for admission to the state institu v 
tions of higher learning in the central high schools of these districts in th 
spring. It is proposed that each institution give these tests in one district 
and that the districts be rotated among the institutions annually, The plan st 
further provides that the high school records and the A.C.E. Test scores 


for these high school seniors be studied and that letters of acceptance o1 
of discouragement be sent out to the seniors as early in the summer as 
possible. The advantages of this plan are that: (1) it prevents the em 

tional shock of demonstrated scholastie failure to some of the graduates 


”) it enables those who are rejected or dis 


of the small high schools : 
couraged from entering to ‘‘save their faces’’ in their communities by re 
maining away from college for reasons acceptable to the community i 
stead of entering college and not being able to remain; (3) it saves tl 
money the institutions would spend on the attempted edueation of thos: 


who cannot use it to best advantage: (4) it advises those eandidates wl 


are marginal what their chances of success are, at least approximately, s 
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at they do not enter blindly and without knowledge of the effort they 
ust expend; and (5) it sets reasonable goals for those students who are 
' collegiate calibre so that they can be urged to do at least as well as other 
tudents of their same general ability and attainments have done in the 
ist. The admission of any student who applies, even from an aceredited 
high school, without regard for his probable scholastic success is not the 
best educational procedure. 

The conelusions reached in this study are as follows: 

1. College scholastic success can be predicted very satisfactorily from 
the high school scholastic average and psychological test score. 

2. College scholastic success is dependent upon ability and upon in- 
dustry. Prediction of college scholastie suecess must be based upon these 
factors if it is to be satisfactory. High standing in the intelligence test 
seems to be a prerequisite for success in college, but does not guarantee 
success. The psychological test score is an index of ability. The high 

‘hool aecademie average seems to be an index of habits of industry. 

3. College scholastic success ean be predicted before a student enters 
college practically as well as it can be at the end of the first quarter 

4. The high school composite mark is the best single criterion for the 
prediction of college scholastie success. 

>. The Jones prediction formula of college scholastic success vields 
equally aeeurate results for men and women. 

6. In this study the size of high school from which the students came 
bears little relation to the college marks he made. 

7. The students from the larger high schools made more nearly the 
predicted averages than the students from the smaller high schools in this 
St dy. 

8. All students should have their actual scholastie accomplishment 
compared each quarter with their predicted accomplishment. They should 
« encouraged or given other special attention as the ease requires. 

9 A similar plan could be worked out for any state. Once the basic 

formation tables were developed, a clerk could handle the work of indi- 


dual predictions very quickly, easily, and accurately. 
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A STUDY OF CHANGES IN THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
OF SUPERIOR CHILDREN* 
Epwarp A. LINCOLN 
Hlarvard University vil 


THe investigation with which this paper deals is, in effect, an exten 
sion of the Harvard Growth Study. It was undertaken because Dr. Cattell 
discovered that the mentally superior children in the Growth Study, s« 
lected on the basis of the average of two or more I.Q.’s, showed a tendency 
to gain substantially in later tests.1. This finding was contrary to the r 
sults reported by Terman in his study of gifted California children,’ so 
we began to look for new light on the question. 

A preliminary report was published last March,* and the investigation 
is still going on. The present paper is a report of progress. 

This study is somewhat unique in that all the Binet examinations wer 
given by a single individual, the writer. This introduces a control factor fo 
not present in most experiments of this type. The children come from v1 
three towns which for many years have made a practice of admitting to 
school children who are under the prescribed chronological age, provided 
they obtain a Stanford Binet mental age which equals or surpasses the re 
chronological limit. Thus the group is homogeneous chronologiecall) 
within a range of less than two years. th 

First, we have a group of 109 children, 45 boys and 64 girls, with initial 2 
I.Q.’s ranging from 119 to 145. These cases were re-examined after inter n 
vals, ranging from five to eight years. The extreme changes in the group 
were a thirty-six point loss and a thirty-five point gain. In 38.5 percent 
of the cases there was a gain in I.Q. and in 57.8 pereent there was a loss . 
Four cases made no change; 34.8 pereent changed less than 5 points; and 


*A paper read before Section Q of The American Association for the Advancem: 
of Science, at the Boston meeting, December, 1933. 

‘Cattell, Psyche. ‘‘Constant Changes in the Stanford Binet I Q,’’ Journal of Ed 
cational Psychology XXII (October 1951), p. 544. 

Terman, M. Genetic Studies of Ge nius, lil Stanford, California: Stanf: 
University Press, 1930), p. 25. 

Lineoln, E. A. ‘‘ Preliminary Report on the Stanford Binet IQ Changes of 5 

perior Children, ’’ Journal of pe rimental Education, I Mare h 1933 p- 2X1, 

*Lineoln, E. A. ‘* The Later Performance of Under-aged Children Admitted * 
School on the Basis of Mental Age,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XTX (Janu: 


1929), pp. 22-30. 
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0.6 pereent changed less than 10 points. The median gain was 6.79 
ints, the median loss was 10.16 points, and the median change without 
-gard to sign was 8.06 points. 

A real sex difference appears in the data. Of the boys, 46.7 percent 
gained, with a median of 8.21 points, while only 32.8 percent of the girls 
vained, with a median of 5.36 points. On the other hand, 51.1 percent of 
he boys lost, with a median of 8.25 points, and 62.5 percent of the girls 
lost with a median of 11.54 points. The girls show about 14 percent fewer 
vains and 11 percent more losses than the boys. In size, the boys’ median 
vain is about one and one-half times as large as the girls’ median gain; 
while the boys’ median loss is only seven-tenths as great as the girls’ 
The dian loss. 

Analysis of performances on separate tests discloses apparently signifi 
cant differences in the special abilities of the groups of those who gain, 
ose, Or remain constant within four points. A few examples only ean be 
viven. In test X-3, Copying Designs, the percentages of failure were 28.8 
‘or the losing group, 10.5 for the constant group, and 3.8 for the gaining 
group. 

In test XIT-2, Abstract Words, the percentages are 80.0, 60.5, and 34.6. 

In test XIV-2, Induction, the percentages were 68.9, 50.0, and 15.4 
respectively. 

In other tests no differences appear, as X-2, Absurdities, which prae 
tically everyone passed, and XVI-1, Vocabulary, which practically every- 

ne failed, or XIV-3, Differences between President and King, in which 
hout 82 percent of the pupils in each group were unsuccessful. 

There appear to be some sex differences in the performances on sepa- 
rate tests. For example, in test XII-1, Vocabulary, the failures in the con- 
stant group were 13.3 percent for the boys and 56.5 percent for the girls. 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF CHANGES 


Five Year Group Iwo Year Group 

N Median N ‘ Media 

sains 21 16.7 8.21 11 7.8 9.38 
Losses 23 51.1 8.25 7 16.9 8.7 
Potal i5* 100 7.68 10 100 8.75 

s (;ains 21 32.8 5.36 15 $5.5 4.75 
s’ Losses 10 62.5 11.54 16 18.5 6.00 
Potal 64* 8.46 33° 100 87 
(;alns 38.5 6.79 26 0.0 6.67 
Losses 63 57.8 10.16 23 44.2 6.79 
Change 100 8.06 100 6.25 


*One boy and three girls made no change 
“One boy and two girls made no change. 
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In XII-4, Mixed Sentences, the failures in the losing group were 60.0 
percent for the boys and 23.3 percent for the girls. In the gaining group 
there were no failures among the boys, but 18.2 percent of the girls wer 
unsuccessful. 

In test NIV-2, Induetion, the failures in the losing group amounted to 
53.4 percent for the boys as against 75.7 percent for the girls. In the con 
stant group the percentages were 33.3 and 60.8 for the boys and girls 
respectively. 

It must be noted that the numbers of eases upon which these separate ode 
test analyses are based were small. Some of the differences are so great, 
however, that it seems unlikely that they will disappear altogether with 
the addition of further cases. 

A second phase of the investigation deals with a similar group of chil 
dren who are being examined biennially. To date, there are 17 children 
who have had two re-examinations, and 52 who have had one re-examina 
tion. The latter group, composed of 19 bows and 33 girls, is large enough 

to warrant the presentation of some preliminary findings. 

In the eroup as a whole there are 50.0 pereent gains and 44.2 pereen! 
losses. There were 3 eases of no change; 42.5 percent changed less than 
5 points; and 75.1 pereent changed less than 10 points. The median gain 
was 6.67 points. The median loss was 6.79 points, and the median chang 
without regard to direction was 6.25 points. The changes were not so 

‘great over the two-vear period as over the five-year period, but they wer 
substantial. There is also apparent a general tendeney to gain in the two 
vear Interval, whereas the tendency to lose was more marked over thx 
longer time span. 

The sex differences appear in this group much as they did in the other 


Of the boys, 57.8 percent gained, with a median of 9.58 points, while 45.5 


TABLE II 
PERFORMANCE OF DIFFERENT GROUPS ON SEPARATE TESTS 


Percentages of Failure 


re 
(;roup Losing (;roup Group Ga 
over 4 Points Constant over 4 Pou 
X-3 Design 288 10.5 3.8 
Abstra Word 80.0 60.5 34.6 
X1IV-2 Induet 68.9 50.0 15.4 
XVI-2 Fable 75.6 63.2 38.4 
Absurditic 0 0 
XVI-L Voeabular 100.0 97.4 92.4 
XIV-3 Pre nd King 82.2 81.6 34.6 


No. of Cases : 45 38 26 

Percent $1.2 34.8 23.8 
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recent of the girls increased their 1.Q.’s with a median gain of 4.75 
nts. Losses were found in 36.9 percent of the boys’ re-examinations, 
th a median of 8.75 peints. Among the girls, 48.5 percent showed losses 
th a median of 6.00 points. Thus the girls made 12.3 pereent fewer 
ns and sustained 11.6 percent more losses. The magnitude of the boys’ 
dian gain is about twice as large as the girls’ median gain, and their 
iss is about one and one-half times as great as the girls’ median loss. This 
tter finding is the only one which disagrees with the data of the larger 
eroup. It may be explained by the fact that three of the seven boys who 
lost dropped more than 15 points in the two years. 
It seems fair to conelude on the basis of these results that over a period 
' five or more years, the L.Q.’s of superior pupils, selected on the basis 
i single Stanford Binet test, drop substantially, and that girls lose more 


n boys. The re-examinations after a two-year interval suggest that this 


loss does not oeeur early in the school career. For further and more de- 


ed information we shall have to wait until a more extensive body of 


ta ean be gathered. 
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THE RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
vs. THE CONVENTIONAL 8-GRADE TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Harry P. SMITH 
Syracuse University 

IN Syracuse, New York, as in other cities, questions have arisen rela 
tive to the efficiency of the junior high school type of organization in com 
parison with that of the conventional 8-grade elementary type of schoo! 
To answer these questions it is possible to make many different types of 
investigations. 

Only two of these possibilities were selected in Syracuse for intensiv: 
study. First, it was determined to compare the achievement of junio: 
high school pupils in the common integrating knowledge and skills uni 
versally recognized as one objective of the junior high school with that 
of pupils attending the conventional 8-grade elementary schools. Second, 
it seemed advisable to ascertain whether pupils trained in the junior high 
school type of organization show differences in habits, attitudes, and traits 
generally accepted as desirable, which are significant when compared wit!) 
pupils trained in the conventional type of elementary school. 

The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability and the Stanford Advanced 
Examination, Form W, were administered in twenty-six schools to al! 
pupils completing the first half of the work of the 8th grade. These schools 
embraced four types of organization: one three-year junior high school 
comprising grades 7, 8, and 9, housed in a separate building; four nin 
year schools, combining elementary and ‘junior high schools in one organi 
zation; eleven 8-1 grades comprising parts of conventional 8-grade el: 
mentary school; and three junior high-school divisions of 6-year second 
ary schools. 

Table I shows the results of the mental and achievement tests. Th: 
junior high-school divisions of the 6-year secondary schools excelled th: 
other groups in both M.A. and I.Q., the 3-year junior high school ranking 
second. The junior high-school divisions of the combined elementary and 
junior high sehools ranked third, while the conventional 8-grade eleme: 
tary schools trailed in fourth place. In achievement the groups from 1 


G-year secondary schools ranked first, followed by the 9-year schools, 

3-year junior high school, and the conventional 8-year schools in order 
The achievement test scores were then broken down into their ten con 

ponent parts. The junior high-school divisions of the 6-year secondar) 


schools ranked first in all but geography. In this the conventional 8-gracd 


schools as a group ranked first, but these same schools ranked lowes' 
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ong the four groups in six, including reading, language usage, litera- 
re, physiology and hygiene, and arithmetic. Only in spelling and arith- 
tie computation did they rise to second place. In this school system at 
y rate, the pupils of the junior high-school organizations tended rather 
nsistently to excel in the skills and knowledges measured by this battery 
tests. 
TABLE I 
MenTAL AGEs, 1.Q.’8 AND ACHIEVEMENT OF 8-1 PUPILS IN Four Tyres or SCHOOLS 


Mean P.E. Mean P.E. Mean Com- P.E. 
of of of of posite of 
Type of School N M. A. Mean I. 2. Mean Score on Mean 
of of Stanford ot 
M. A. 1. Q Advanced Composite 


Examination Score 
Year Junior High 
School 135 14.33 073 105.9 695 95.8 154 


w High School Divi- 
ns of O-year Schools $35 14.22 


nal &-grade 
ventary Schools 13.73 O82 100.3 04.5 266 


High School Divi 


ol 0-year Se ondary 
168 14.71 . 066 108.4 .762 176 


But since these groups were not equivalent, a group of elementary 
schools was selected for comparison whose 8-1 pupils were as a whole 
quivalent in M.A, and I.Q. to the corresponding group in the 3-year 
inior high sehool which embodied all the features of a modern junior 

vi school and whose principal represents a most progressive point of 

ew. Each group exceeded the other in an equal number of tests. The 
inior high sehool group exeelled in reading, literature, language usage, 
ind physiology and hygiene, while the group from the conventional 
schools excelled in spelling, arithmetic, history and civies, and geography. 
Only three of the ten differences were statistically significant, viz., spell- 
ug, history and civies, and one phase of arithmetic—computation. 

The second phase of this investigation involved a study of habits, atti- 

des, and traits of a large number of pupils in the Syracuse Central High 
School who had received their training in junior high schools and in &- 
zrade elementary schools of the conventional type. For this purpose the 
vraphie rating seale for habits, attitudes, and traits prepared by Dr. 
llardin Hughes of the Pasadena, California, Publie Schools was used. 

This seale as used here provided a rating on each of the following: 
industry, Aceuracy, Initiative, Reliability, Cooperation, and Leadership. 


¢ minimum and the maximum in each case were carefully defined. For 
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example, under Industry, the minimum was defined: ‘‘ Works spora: 
cally, seldom completes work, uses time injudiciously,’’ and the maximu: 
‘*Works regularly and on time, habitually completes work, makes jud 
cious use of time.’’ Provision was made for several different ratings on 
each. The following instructions were printed on the card: ‘*‘ Keeping th: 
definition of the trait in mind, rate the student between ‘minimum’ and 
‘maximum’ by placing a check (X) appropriately on the line. Try to 
locate the student according to his standing relative to the average for his 
age. The cheek may be placed anywhere on the line.”’ 

Each teacher contacting a pupil in elass, or in study, or in extra-cur 
ricular activities was asked to rate him in those traits in which he felt him 
self qualified to rate. From three to six ratings were thus secured for eac 
pupil—usually on all of the habits, attitudes and traits. The mean of thi 
ratings on each was then computed and a composite profile was prepared 
for each pupil showing the composite Judgment of the teachers with whom 
he came in contact. 

As far as the pupils could be identified by schools in which they had 
taken their seventh and eighth grade work the results were classified b 
schools and the mean and standard deviation for each school computed in 
each trait. Means and standard deviations were then computed fo 
junior high schools as a group, for the conventional 8-grade elementar) 
schools as a group, and for each of the other high schools from whic! 
pupils had transferred. 

This procedure was adopted on the assumption that during the years 
in the senior high school the various factors acting upon the personalities 
of the pupils were constant for all groups. The training in the kinde1 
garten and first six grades was relatively uniform for the city. Differences 
which would be found might therefore be attributed to the school training 
of these pupils during the period immediately preceding high school ¢ 
tranee. Since both groups were selected from so wide a range of popu 
tion it was assumed that the environmental factors affecting the groups 
would be approximate ly equivalent. 

A comparison in Table IL of the ratings of high-school pupils entering 
from the 3-year junior high schools contrasted with those entering tf 
schools of the conventional 8-grade type revealed but one difference lat 
for schools of the conventional type, namely accuracy, and that differ 
was not statistically significant. On the other hand, it is interesting 
note that in re liability, cooperation, and leadership, the differences 


significantly larger tor the junior high-school type, while in industry i 
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rar tiative the differences, though not significant, favor the junior high 
mum, hools, 

jud At this juncture it appears, then, that in those great significant life 
gs on ‘titudes and habits of industry, initiative, reliability, codperation, and 
g the cadership, the junior high school type of organization, at least as it func- 
and ‘ons in Syracuse, excels, and significantly so, the conventional type of 
ry to school. 

TABLE II 


COMPARATIVE RATINGS OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS IN HABITS, ATTITUDES, 
AND TRAITS. CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


him TYPE OF SCHOOL Diff 
eae “Mean Mean P.E 
: HABIT OR TRAIT of Junior of Conventional of 
the High School 8—Grade Schools Difference 
vared str 332 250 1.52 
vhom 5.107 5.139 .61 
tive 5.016 4.873 2.86 
hac ibility 5.954 5.765 3.91 
d b /peration 5.643 5.475 3.79 
ed i iership 4.772 4.591 
ntary A\ separate comparison of the ratings of 352 pupils entering from the 
vhic! -vear junior high school was then made with those entering from 8-grade 
schools of the conventional type. But two differences were larger for 
vears schools of the conventional type, namely industry and accuracy. These 
lities differences were relatively large, but not significant. In initiative, relia- 
ndet bility, ecoéperation and leadership, however, this junior high school excels 
ences the others; the difference in leadership was statistically significant and 
ining u reliability, it approached significance. The preponderance of differ- 
il ences favoring the junior high school, though not always individually sig- 
pu nificant, is, in eumulative effect, highly significant. Apparently, this 
‘oups school, with its broad curriculum, its freedom, and its emphasis on pupil 
initiative and pupil participation, is giving something highly valuable to 
pring ‘ts pupils, though at some loss of industry and accuracy. 
fror It might be argued as a result that a compromise between the type 
i epresented by this 3-year junior high school and the other junior high 
x schools might result in greater industry. But apparently schools of the 
ie t nventional type with their great emphasis on the formal skills and 
s ar owledges result in more accurate work, at least as they function in 
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The results of this study are inconclusive. But it is evident that junior 
high schools with their broad curricula, their extra-curricular activities 
and their pupil initiative ean do just as efficient work in the formal sub 
jeets of the curriculum as the conventional schools and possibly better, 
especially in reading and literature and language usage. At the same 
time. there seems to be a more significant development as a result of the 
junior high school training of the great life habits and attitudes of initia 


tive, reliability, codperation, and leadership. 
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THE RECOGNITION VOCABULARY OF PRIMARY PUPILS 


GARRETT E, RICKARD 
La Fayette School, Chicago 


Wat words shall be taught first to primary pupils? Several consid- 
erations must enter into our choice; but one of the first considerations is 
that of the words used most frequently by the child in his oral vocabulary 
before he is ever confronted with the printed page. Since the problem in 
developing a primary recognition vocabulary is to attach a visual symbol 
to a voealization, it is reasonable to assume that the visual symbols can be 
attached most readily to those words most frequently voealized. All word 
counts made by various investigators have dealt fundamentally with the 
question of where to work in this problem of attaching visual symbols to 
vocal sounds. Nor have these word counts been as helpful as they might 

ave been due to the fact that they have failed to agree upon a basie pri- 
mary vocabulary. If we choose the two of these lists most frequently used, 
the Horn List? and the Gates List,? and if we choose the first two hundred 
words of the Horn list as constituting a basie primary vocabulary, since 
that list was compiled upon the basis of frequency of use by kindergarten 
uupils, we are immediately perplexed by the fact that only one hundred 
twenty-three words of the first two hundred of the Horn list are also to be 
found among the first two hundred of the Gates list, this latter list having 
taken into consideration at least four factors other than frequency of use. 

Instead of deliberating upon the question as to which is the better of 
these two lists, it would appear the practical thing to choose the words 
which appear among the first two hundred in both lists as constituting a 
basie voeabulary, as nearly as such a basie vocabulary has been deter- 
mined by seientifie procedure. As was said above, by actual count there 
are one hundred twenty-three words common to the first two hundred 
words of both lists. This irreducible minimum would seem to be our best 
practical answer to the question of where to work first in the matter of 
primary voeabulary. In choosing such a list we are prepared to face in 
two direetions: (1) these are words with which primary pupils have the 
greatest spoken familiarity; and (2) they are also the words which the 

ipil will need to use in his subsequent reading. Evidence on this latter 


* Horn, M. D. ‘‘ The Thousand and Three Words Most Frequently Used by Kinder- 
rten Children,’’ Childhood Education, IIT (1927), p. 119. 

*Gates, Arthur [. A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades (New York: 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926), p. 5. 
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point is afforded by the investigations of Wheeler and Howell,’ who hav 
set up a word list based on a count of words used most frequently in ten 
primers and ten first readers published since 1922. Of the first one hun 
dred twenty words of this list, ninety-one are also in this combined Gates 
Hlorn list. In working with this latter list the chances will be very great 
that we will also be working on the words which will be most useful to the 
child in his subsequent primary reading. 

When the basie vocabulary had been decided upon, the next practical! 
step was to find out to what extent it had been mastered by the primary 
pupils of a given school. This was to be a test of sheer visual recognition 
of these words in isolation unaided by context. Consequently, the words* 
were mimeographed in lists in lower ease letters on a sheet of white paper. 
with a space at the top of the sheet for the pupil’s name and half grade 
The method of administering was for the teacher to call a pupil to her 
desk, and, after filling out the blanks at the top with the pupil’s name and 
half grade, have the pupil point to the word and eall it. If the pupil failed 
on the first trial he was given a second trial, but no more. If he failed on 
the first attempt but called the word correctly the second attempt, a single 
line was drawn through the word. If he failed in both attempts a double 
line was drawn through the word. His score was the number correct 
counting halves. This sheet could be used as a diagnostic sheet, showing 
definitely words not reeognized by the pupil. But it became possible also 
to tabulate the errors for each word for the entire group. This test was 
given to two hundred seven pupils of the primary grades of the George H 
Thomas School, Chicago, in October, 1932. The pupils were distributed 


as follows: 


Advanced First Grade—1A’s... 44 
79 


Since many of these pupils come from homes in which only a foreig: 
language is spoken, the school has afforded them about their only contact 


* Wheeler, H. E., and Howeil, Emma A. ‘‘A First Grade Vocabulary Study,’’ 
Elementary School Journal, XXXTI (September, 1930), p. 52. 

* Actually only one hundred nineteen words were used. Two of the words, ‘‘A’ 
and ‘*I’’ were not used because they could not be given in lower case type, which 
was necessary to use if certain facts of word configuration were to be brought out 
two words, ‘‘are’’ and ‘‘snow’’ were omitted by mistake in checking until it was t 
late to get the data on them. 
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ith the printed page. The constant comment of the teachers was: these 

ipils read better than their scores on this test would indicate, a comment 
whieh was to be expected since, as was indicated, the pupil was unaided 
by the context in recognizing these isolated words. Since we were testing 
sheer visual recognition, the cues to meaning supplied by context were 
lacking. Henee, we believed that such cues to meaning, as were afforded, 
would inhere in the words themselves; that a given word would thus con- 
stitute a perceptive unit, the recognition of which would depend upon the 
shape of the word, its configuration, the frequency with which it had been 
ised, or even such remote factors as the emotional setting of the word as 


in the case of a word like ‘‘mother’’; but in any event the word itself 
would be the unit independent of extraneous factors. This test of sheer 
visual recognition would have the further advantage of revealing quickly 
the eontext-reader, the pupil who depends very little upon word recogni- 
tion, but mueh upon pictures and upon guessing from context the mean- 

r of a given word. The median scores for each half grade are given 
below. These scores give but little indication of what might be expected 
from an extensive sampling of pupils of each half grade; they merely 
show what had been accomplished by a fairly efficient and capable group 
of primary teachers working with pupils who were none too promising. 
The median scores follow: 


Worp RECOGNITION BY HALF GRADE—MEDIAN AND RANG! 


Number of 


Pupils Grade Median Range 
44 1A 70 9-108', 
13 2B o4 25-117 14 
41 2A 110 61-119 
51 3B 114.5 66-119 
28 3A 116.5 75-119 


The next step of the investigation was to find the order of the difficulty 

of these words. We could very easily tabulate the number of errors for 
each word, that is, the number of pupils of the 207 who failed to recognize 
he word. This was complicated somewhat by our rule of allowing one- 

alf credit for a word recognized only on the second trial. This aecounts 


or the apparently absurd statement that a word was missed by 414 
ipils. Strictly speaking, the statement ought to be that the error counted 
rainst the word is 414 out of the total possible errors of 207, this being 
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the number of pupils who could have missed the word. The words ar 
given below in order of their difficulty from the one missed least fr 
quently to the one missed most frequently. Strictly, it is a ranking upon 
the basis of non-recognition. Incidentally, this list, if presented to pri- 
mary pupils in the order here given, affords a quickly administered and 


fairly accurate primary reading scale. 


TABLE I 
Worps RANKED FROM EASIEST TO HARDEST WITH NUMBER OF PUPILS MISSING EAcu 


Number Number Number 
Rank Word Missing Rank Word Missing Rank Word Missing 
l to milk 81. over 62', 
2 the tle $2. did 32 82. back 62', 
mother 43 no 3214 83. as 634, 
t too 6 44 me 3244 went 63h 
5 and 6's 45 big 33 85. made 64 
6 see 7 46. on 34 86. sister O4ls 
rc boy Bly 47. down 35 87. four 6415 
s little Vly is bed 36 SS. now 65 
4 tree 11 49 day 36 89 were 65 
10 one 13 50. old 36! 4 90. them 65 
can 51 at 58 91. name 
12 is 16 52. blue 38 92 new 67 
13 girl l6'5 53 by 40 93. make 67 
4 in 79 D4. am 41 94. flower 67 
1S go is 55. an 41 95. put 68 
16 he 18 56 they f1'6 96 table 68 
17 we 18 57 away 97. from 
is play 19 58 school 44 Os let 70 
man 59 like 99. his 70'5 
20 tw 19bs 60. him 45 100 has raul 
21 baby 61 door 101 sing 72'4 
22 she 20 62 eat 45'5 102 white 
23 for 21 63 saw 45h5 103 when 74! 
24 up 22 64 once 15\o 104, brother 75 
25 said 22'5 65 home 47 105 long 77 
26 you 231, 66 who 48 106. time 7914 
27 not 24 67 had 4919 107 our 80 
28 it 24h6 68 out 10 108 way 80 
come 6u of 109. any SO 
10 was 25'4 70 your 52 110. hat &2 
m 71 her 53 111 miss 
2 house 25'y 72 water 58 112. got st 
do 27 73 have 113 say 
wok 27! 74 ves 59 114. here 
came 27 75. us 61'5 115 would a3! 
6 al 30 76 get 61h, 116 off 95 
:7 good 30! 77 this 61's 117. bring O68 
father 7s that 118 want 105! 
0 be 1h 79 what 62 119. train 121 
red SO give 62 


One thing is rather noticeable about this table: If we designate as 
‘‘interval of non-recognition’’ the difference between the number 


pupils missing a word and the number missing the word next preceding it 
we find the interval to be very small, about 1. The only exception to this 


is as follows: 


INTERVAL OF NON-RECOGNITION WORDS RANK 


6 112 113 
9 1i7 118 
1514 i18 119 
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This general situation is in sharp contrast to what might have been the 
ise if, say, a group of words had been cut off from a group preceding it 
nd from a group succeeding it by a wide interval of non-recognition. As 

this list stands, no one word is much more difficult than its predecessor in 
rank. This is probably added evidence of the basic nature of this word 
list. There is certainly no extensive group of words completely out of line 
is to difficulty. 

We can set up a percentage of non-reeognition for these 207 pupils in 

Table II: 


TABLE 
PERCENTAGE OF NON-RECOGNITION 


MISSED BY WORDS RANK 
(See Table I) 
.05% — 10% of 207 pupils 1 to 22 
10° —20% of 207 pupils 23 to 56 
20% —30% of 207 pupils 57 to 80 
30° —40% of 207 pupils 81 to 110 
40% —50°% of 207 pupils 111 to 117 
50° —60°% of 207 pupils 118 to 119 


We can interpret this table to mean that not more than ten percent of 

ny primary group, grades 1A or better, ought to miss words 1 to 22, the 

twenty-two easiest words in Table I; that not more than twenty percent 
ought to miss words 23 to 56. 

The next step in our investigation was an attempt to answer the fol 
lowing question: Are some words in this list intrinsically harder than 
others? Or is a given word missed more frequently than another simply 
because it has not been taught? It would certainly be true, at least in a 
beginning first grade, that many of these words would not be recognized 
because they had not been taught, or because pupils would not, as vet, 
have had enough drill in the recognition ef them to fix them in mind. This 
same thing would also be true in the latter primary grades if the voeabu- 
lary presented had been a more extensive one. But for this basic voeabu- 
iry presented, as it was, only to primary grades from the advanced first 
through the third, the factor of non-teaching had been reduced to a 
minimum, 

It was thought that the question of whether difficulty inhered in the 
ord or in extraneous factors such as the extent to which it had been 
rilled upon, might be answered, in part at least, by the ranking of the 
ords. That is, if we found that these words ranked, as they were above, 


order of non-reecognition were found to maintain that same ranking for 


e 1A’s, for the second grade, and for the third grade, it might be as- 
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sumed that the difficulty inhered in the words themselves or at least i: 
factors to which all pupils had been equally exposed. If the words tended 
to rank the same in order of non-recognition at a third grade level as at a 
first grade level, the evidence would tend to establish an ease or difficult) 
of recognition as a sheer perceptual process independent of other factors 
This would be in line with the practical comments of experienced primar 
teachers that some words are easy to teach, and other words are hard { 

teach. It was thought that instead of computing a rank correlation coeffi 
cient a more definite picture of the extent to which these words maintai) 
their same relative ranking from grade to grade could be given by divid 
ing the words, as ranked above, into groups of thirty, four quartiles, tak 
ing words 1 to 30 from Table I to constitute quartile 1; words 31 to 60 
quartile IT, words 61 to 90, quartile III ; and words 91 to 119, quartile IV 

then finding the extent to which words of quartile I remained in the first 
quartile for the first grade, the second grade, and the third grade: th 
same for quartiles IT, III and 1V. This computation was made and th 
results set forth in Table ITI. 

TABLE III 
GRADE DEVIATION FROM THE ORIGINAL RANKING 


RANK OF WORDS ALL GRADE I GRADE II GRADE Ill 
GRADES COMBINED Quartiles 1 2 3 Quartiles 1 2 3 Quartiles 1 2 3 

Quartile I 30 1-1 
Quartile I s1— 60 7-2-0 9-0-0 16-04 
14-4 


Quartile II] 61- 90 
Quartile 01-119 


5-0-0 7-0-0 5-14 

A sample reading of the above table would be ‘‘Of the 30 easiest words 
for the 207 pupils of the three grades five deviated one quartile for tl 
1A’s; none deviated more than one quartile. For the same thirty words 
five deviated one quartile in the second grade, none deviating more tha! 
one quartile; and for the third grade one word deviated one quartile, and 
one word deviated two quartiles, none of the group deviating for the grad: 
more than two quartiles.’’ The shifting back and forth between the sec 
ond and third quartiles is rather great, as was to be expected. This is esp 
cially noticeable in the third grade. Any average is difficult to strike, ) 
it is a fairly accurate statement that fully 80 of these words remain in tl) 
same quartile’s rank in difficulty regardless of the primary grade whic 
attempted them. On the whole we are justified in the statement that thes 
words are ranked in order of intrinsic difficulty. 

The next step was an attempt to answer the question, why is one « 
these words intrinsically easier or more difficult than another? The fi! 
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st it ot the hypotheses tested out was this: If a word is one frequently used 
nded hy the pupil, that is one appearing extensively in his oral vocabulary, will 
sata ‘ tend to be recognized more readily than one which does not oceur so 
cult) equently ? Can we best attach the printed symbol to the vocalizations to 
tors which the child is best habituated? It was thought that evidence on this 
mary point would be afforded by the following analysis: If we ranked the 119 
rd ti words in the order in which they appeared in the Horn list (the Horn list 
oetti wing ranked in order of frequency of oral use by kindergarten pupils), 
ntain and if we found our ranking which was made up on the basis of visual 
livid recognition by primary pupils to coincide in ranking with it, the evidence 
tak would point to a causal relationship. Again, instead of computing a rank 
0 60 correlation coefficient for the words, the words of each list were divided 
IV; nto quartiles, and the deviation computed, a procedure which gives a 
first more vivid picture of the situation than a rank correlation.® 
thi 
1 th TABLE IV 
DEVIATION BY QUARTILES FROM RANKING IN HorN List 
WORDS IN ORDER OF HORN LIST RANKED IN ORDER OF FRE 
EASE OF RECOGNITION QUENCY OF USE BY KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 
Same 1 Quartile 2 Quartiles 3 Quartiles 
III Rank Quartile Deviation Deviation Deviation 
2 3 rtile I ( 1- 30) 17 7 5 l 
a tile II (31— 60) 10 ll 9 0 
e Ill (61- 90) 9 16 0 
at tile IN 91-119 9 10 7 2 
It was interesting to note that of the first thirty words, seventeen, or 
‘ords about 57 pereent remain in the same quartile for both lists. For the re- 
p the maining quartiles the pereentage of retention will not average more than 
ords thirty pereent. While we are justified in the conclusion that the frequency 
tha of oral use of a word is a factor in recognition of the visual symbol vet the 
and relationship is not so high as we should like it to be. Certainly we eannot 
radi say it is the predominant factor. 
sec The argument has been frequently advanced that some words are 
Sp easily reeognized on account of their vividness, such words in particular 
b s lend themselves readily to dramatization. It was thought that an analy- 
1 thy sis upon the basis of parts of speech would throw some light upon this 
hie juestion. Explicitly, verbs might be thought especially easy to dramatize. 
hes nce easily learned, or certain nouns, such as ‘‘mother,’’ or certain adjee- 
es as ‘little’? might have a vividness much greater than the more ab- 
* 


fil ‘ The eoefficient of correlation by the method of rank differences is -- .39 > .059. 
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stract parts of speech. Authors of primers who have gone so far as to bas: 
their entire system on dramatization of verbs might be pointed out as ex- 
treme examples of this theory of vivid presentation of action words. In 
computing this analysis the sum of all the errors for verbs was found and 
divided by the number of verbs, and so on for each part of speech. 


TABLE V 


RELATIVE DIFFICULTY OF PARTS OF SPEECH 


Number of Average Percentage of 

Words Missing Non- Recognition 
Conjunctions 2 20.7 10.0 
Prepositions 12 41.6 20.0 
Adjectives 18 42.4 20.5 
Pronouns 17 13.6 21.0 
Verbs 33 44.9 21.7 
Adverbs 13 47 7 23.0 
Nouns 24 52.9 25.5 


From the above table one can find little support for the point of view 
that, say verbs have a vividness which aids in their recognition on account 
of the opportunity they afford for overt and manual reaction to th 
printed symbol. The high percentage of non-recognition nouns also is 
interesting, especially in view of the contention at times set forth that 
nouns especially the concrete nouns can be taught best by simple associa 
tion of the printed symbol with the object or the picture of the object. It 
is significant, however, in this connection that the percentage of non 
recognition for the four abstract nouns in this list was twenty-nine pe! 
cent as against an average of 25.5 for all the nouns. Those who advoeat: 
specialized methods of dramatization or symbol-object association ma 
argue that these 207 pupils had not been taught by such methods, and i! 
they had been so taught the results would have shown in the figures, a: 
argument having much force. However, a word such as ‘‘the’’ whieh is 
impossible of any dramatization or picturization stands second in ease 0! 
recognition for the entire list. Frequency of oral usage, as set forth in t 
Horn ranking, would seem to be the determining element in the recog: 
tion of sueh words. 

A further attempt was made to determine the effect of the length of : 
word upon degree of recognition. The number of pupils missing each tw: 
letter word was totaled, and the sum divided by the number of two-lette: 
words, the same for the three-letter words, and so on. Table VI gives t 


results in percentage of non-recognition : 
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TABLE VI 
COMPARATIVE DIFFICULTY OF WORDS OF VARYING LENGTHS 


Number of words in the group cn ee 43 $1 7 6 l 
ber of letters in the words 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Percentage of non-recognition ; 14.0 18.6 22.4 37.0 17.8 36.7 


Although the conelusions from the above data, especially for the five, 
six and seven letter words are doubtful owing to the fact that there are 
only seven, six and one words respectively in each group, yet we are justi- 
fied in the statement, which is fairly well borne out by practical experi- 
ence, that the shorter the word the easier it is of recognition. The notable 
exception in the above table is that of the six-letter words. The exception 
of the six-letter words can probably be accounted for by the fact that a 
six-letter word ean be divided into syllables, that is, that the pupil ean see 
little words in the big words. Added evidence on this point is afforded by 
the great difficulty of five-letter words which, obviously, are very difficult 
for the child to divide into syllables. A rather vivid index of the relative 
diffieulty of short and long words may be had by simply totalling all the 
letters in the thirty easiest words and dividing the sum by thirty which 
vives us an average word length of 3.25 letters per word, whereas, if we 
do the same for the thirty hardest words we find an average length of 4.25 
letters per word, the thirty hardest words being thus a full letter longer 
on an average than the thirty easiest words. Length of word is undoubt- 
edly an important factor in recognition. 

A further interesting angle was investigated. For example: Are cer- 
tain words easier because there is in them a preponderance of letters easy 
of recognition? Tinker® at Leland Stanford has set up the order of leg- 
ibility of lower ease letters, an order which is found to correlate highly 
with other rankings. The first six most legible letters according to the 
Tinker list were chosen. They were k, d, q, b, p, m. It was assumed that 

these were the six letters easiest of recognition that the thirty words 
easiest of reeognition in this list might prove to be composed predom- 
inantly of these letters. Conversely, the hardest of the thirty words would 
prove to have in them few of these letters easiest of recognition, but many 
' the letters difficult of reeognition. For example, g, e, 1, n, s, | were the 
si\ letters most difficult to recognize according to Tinker’s study. 

As a matter of actual count the result was as follows: The thirty 

siest words contained ten of the easy letters and thirty-six of the hardest 


Tinker, Miles A. ‘* The Relative Legibil ty of the Letters, the Digits, and Cer 
Mathematieal Signs,’’ The Journal of General Psychology, I July-October, 1928), 
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letters. For the thirty hardest words thirteen letters were of the six 
easiest letters, and forty-three were of the six hardest letters. In othe: 
words, the six easiest letters according to this classification were distrib- 
uted about alike in both the easy and the hard words, and the six hardest 
letters were distributed about alike in the easy and the hard words. Th: 
ease or difficulty of recognition of the individual letters composing thx 
words seems to have a negligible influence upon word recognition; the 
word, not the letter, is the perceptual unit. 
A further analysis of these scores was made to determine the effect of P 
. the shape of a word, its configuration, upon the ease with which it is ree 
ognized. In order to make this analysis the 119 words were grouped int: 
eleven categories. Each category was determined by the relation of as 
cending, neutral, and deseending letters composing the word. By way o! 
explanation, letters may be divided into three general classes: first, as 
cenders, letters extending above the line, such as d, b, h, 1, f, t, k; second 
deseenders, those letters extending below the line, as g, j, p, q, y, z; and 
third, neutrals, those extending neither above nor below the line as, a, ¢ : 
e, i, m, n, 0, r, Ss, u, v, w, x. The assumption here made is that the config 
uration of a word is determined by the relation of these three genera! 
classes of letters in the word. Thus a word like ‘‘some” has a different 4] 
shape from a word like ‘‘play,’’ although both have four letters. ‘‘Some’ Po, 
is made up entirely of neutral letters, while ‘‘play’’ begins with a di 
seender, and ends with a desecender, but has an ascending letter in it. 


Since we knew the errors for each word it was easy to group all the words 
belonging in one category, add the errors and divide the sum by the num 
ber of words in the eategory times 207, the number of pupils taking tl. 
test. This gave us a comparable percentage of non-reecognition for eac! 
eategory. A description of the categories with the percentage of non 
recognition for each category is given in Table VII. 

One of the most surprising features of this table is the comparativ 
ease of the category: ‘‘ Beginning and ending with neutrals and having 
neither aseender nor descender’’ for which the percentage of non-recog 
nition was only 16.1. 

The assumption has often been made that the cues to a pupil’s recog 
nition of a word are to be found in the upper half of the word, and 
particular that a word has a ‘‘distinetion’’ as a result of certain letters 
extending markedly above the line in the word. The comparative ‘‘ease’ 


of the words composed entirely of neutrals would seem to east serious 
doubt upon that assumption. But the ‘‘distinction’ 


? 


of such a word as 
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TABLE VII 
EGORIES OF WorD CONFIGURATION FROM THE EASIEST TO THE Most DIFFICULT 


Percentage of 
Non-Recognition 


Words beginning with a descender, ending with a descender, but having one ascender, 


us “play ; 9.2 
Beginning and ending with neutrals and having neither ascender nor descender as ‘‘an 16.1 
Beginning with a descender and ending with a neutral as “‘go"’ 20.7 
Beginning with an ascender and ending with a descender as ‘‘by’ 21.3 
Beginning with an ascender and ending with a neutral as ‘‘be"’ 22.2 


Beginning with an ascender and ending with a neutral, and having one other ascender 


7 Beginning with a neutral and ending with an ascender as ‘‘at 23.1 
S. Beginning with an ascender and ending with an ascender as ‘had’ 25.4 
Beginning with a neutral and ending with a neutral but having one ascender as ‘‘she 25.5 
Beginning with a descender and ending with an ascender as ‘‘got"’ 26.1 
Keginning with a neutral and ending with a descender as ‘‘say"’ 28.5 


play’’ is obvious from the table. When we contrast the extremes of these 
ategories, however, we are justified in the statement that some categories 
ave an intrinsie difficulty far in excess of others, and it leads us to the 
practical suggestion that teachers ought to study word configuration with 
the idea of building up effective cues to recognition for each category. 
Perhaps the technique of Monroe, Fernald and others by which the pupil 
writes the word as he sounds it will combine both phonies and configura- 
tion in a profitable way. 
Summarizing, then, we have from the foregoing analysis: 
1) A small but basic primary vocabulary. 
2) Words of this vocabulary ranked upon the basis of intrinsic diffi- 
culty of recognition, sheer perception unaided by context. 
3) Factors determining ease of recognition are: 
(a) Frequency of oral use, the greater the oral familiarity the 
better the chances of visual recognition. 
(b) Length of words, words containing few letters more easily 
recognized than longer ones. 
(ec) Configuration of words as determined by the relation of as- 
cending, descending and neutral letters within the word 


+) Factors of little consequence are: 
(a) Presence or absence within a word of letters easily recog- 
nized, or those difficult of recognition. 
(b) Vividness of one part of speech in contrast with another. 
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THE SOLUTION OF A SPECIFIC PROBLEM IN REVISING 
A COURSE OF STUDY IN GEOGRAPHY 


Davip J. SWARTZ 


Tue last fifteen years have seen a movement in the field of education 
which has emphasized the scientific attitude and method in the solution 
of professional problems. In comparison with the extreme vitality with 
which this movement has progressed in its theoretical aspects, its practical 
application has lagged to an alarming degree. Persons concerned wit! 
the revision of courses of study seem generally to work on the basis that 
the scientific or objective attitude cannot be utilized, 

The purpose of this article is to deseribe just one instance of many 
how a committee’ on the revision of a course of study in economie geog- 
raphy for high school put to practical application the spirit of the seien 


tific movement. 


THE PROBLEM 

For our purposes here it is needless to go into the work that preceded 
the specifie problem. Suffice it to say that the committee faced the ques 
tion: What industries of the United States should be incorporated in thy 
course? Naturally, such further questions arose as: What are the chiet 
industries of the United States?) What are the most important sub-topics 
to be taught in each industry? What should be the basis in deciding the 
selection of industries—value of products? number of workers employed 
utility ? predominance in our own city? elements of vocational guidance’ 


possibility of future employment? ete., ete. 


THE SOLUTION 

After considerable diseussion the committee tentatively decided that 
the factors in guiding selection of the industries should be (1) the valu 
of the produets and (2) the number of workers employed. But this sub 
jective conclusion had to be confirmed objectively and the next step was 
to interview a number of experienced business men, educators, social 
workers, and other intelligent individuals in various walks of life. Eac! 
was told the general reasons for the formation of the committee, the pro! 
lem of the committee, and its provisional decision to select those industries 
ranking highest as to the value of the products and the number of workers 


‘Under the supervision of Mr. Nathaniel Altholtz, Director of Commercial > 
jects, and Frederie Ernst, Assistant Superintendent, Board of Education of the ( 
of New York 
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employed. Each person interviewed was asked to criticize the decision of 
the committee and the conclusion unanimously reached was that the eom- 
mittee was right. Thus, we see that at times subjective conelusions may 
duplicate the outcomes of objective procedure. However, we should take 
nothing for granted; we should always verify subjective conelusions with 
objective application. 

The factors controlling the selection of industries being decided upon, 
the next step was to obtain the material with which to work. The infor- 
mation gathered by the United States Bureau of Census was used. Note 
that this material is widely and constantly employed by business firms, 
financiers, social workers, and others. However, to avoid wading through 
the great mass of material published by the Bureau, the committee cast 
about and found just what it needed on page 371 of the 1933 World 
Almanae—Big Manufacturing Industries in the United States in 1929 
figures by the Bureau of Census, gathered in 1930. There were 120 indus- 
tries listed, many more than possibly could be used by the committee. To 
usure the proper functioning of the principle of averages and the law of 
chanee, all were considered in the future work. 

The figures showed (1) the number of workers employed in each in- 
lustry, (2) the amount of wages paid, and (3) the value of the products. 
Small filing cards were mimeographed with spaces on them for entering 

e name of the industry, the information given in the Almanac, and 
places for statistical entries. A eard was filled out for each industry. 

First the ecards were reassembled in order according to the number of 
vorkers employed, placing the card with the greatest number on top and 
the card with the least on bottom. In the proper places the eards were 

imbered consecutively from 1 down to 120. Thus, for each industry 
iere was information of the relative standing of the particular industry 


| respect to all the other industries, in the matter of the number of work- 
ers employed. The same procedure was followed for the amount of wages 

d and, again, for the value of the products. 

Soon the need arose for devising a single figure that would show the 
relative standing of each industry in respect to a combination of two or 
all three of these items. Hence, averages were computed for the three fig- 
ires showing the relative standing of each industry according to the three 

tors mentioned and this information was also entered on the industry 

{An article, ‘* The Ten Industries Called the Biggest’’ by Hal H. Smith, appear- 

ig subsequent to the completion of the eommittee’s work, shows further verification 
s idea. See the New York Times of July 9, 1933. 
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eard. Also, the figures of each industry showing its relative standing in 
respect to only the number of workers and the value of its products were 
averaged and likewise entered on the ecard of the particular industry. 

Then the ecards were all put in alphabetical order. <A list was mim: 
graphed called Tabulation No. 1, showing for each industry : 


(1) the name of the industry 

(2) the number of workers employed 

3) the relative standing of the industry in respect to the number of 
workers employed 

(4) the amount of wages expended each year 

(5) the relative standing of the industry in respect to the amount of 

wages paid 

the value of the products 

(7) the relative standing of the industry in respect to the value of 
its products 

(8) the relative standing of the industry in respect to a combinatio 
of (a) the number of workers, (b) the amount of wages paid, and 
(e) the value of its produets—obtained by averaging the relative 
standings in each of these fields (ef. Nos. 3, 5, and 7) 

9) the relative standing of the industry in respect to only (a) thi 
number of workers and (b) the value of its products—obtained 
by averaging the relative standings in each of these two fields 
(ef. Nos. 3 and 7) 


The reader may object that the committee seemed to depart from its 
original decision to consider only two items: (1) number of workers and 
(2) the value of the products and considered, in fact, in addition to these 
a third factor, the amount of wages. This was done only as an additional 
check on its original decision and its further confirmation by the individ 
uals consulted. It is interesting to note that there was a very high correla 
tion between the two items of averages, i.e., Nos. 8 and 9 on Tabulation 
No. 1. 

However, the committee found it difficult to work with averages. Fo 
example, the lowest average place in respect to the three factors was 
(there was no 1 or 2), and this was held by two industries: (1) foundr 
and machine shop products and (2) iron, steel, rolling mills. Then ther 
was a gap until average place 4.3 was reached. To overcome this diffieu!t: 
and the unnatural situation of working with relative standings containing 
decimals, such as 4.3, a new listing was made, Tabulation No. 2. Bot 
tabulations were alike except for columns 8 and 9 which, in Tabulat 


No. 2, were deseribed as follows: 


(8) shows the relative standing of the industry in respect to the n 
ber of workers, amount of wages paid, and the value of its p 
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ucts. These place figures were obtained by averaging the place 
figures for each industry as shown in columns 3, 5, and 7. The 
resulting averages, arranged in order from highest to lowest place, 
were: 3, 3, 4.5, 6.67, 7, 7, ete. These were given the following 
respective place numbers: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, ete. Where the averages 
for two or more industries were alike, the best place number was 
given to the industry having the best place figure in column 7. 
%) shows the relative standing of the industry in respect to only the 
number of workers employed and the value of its products. With 
the natural elimination of column number 5 in the computations 
the procedure here was the same as in column 8. Where the aver- 
ages for two or more industries were alike, preferential placement 
was given to the industry having the best placement in the aver- 
ages for the three elements. 
Still the results of this labor could not be utilized by the committee. 
e chief difficulty was that there were separate figures for industries 
ose charaeteristies were similar. For example, women’s clothing and 
's clothing were listed separately ; motor vehicles, bodies and parts 


separated from motor vehicles except cycles ; butter, cheese, con- 


nsed and evaporated milk, and ice cream each had a separate listing, 
| | 


so on. Hence, a third reorganization, called Tabulation No. 3, was 
le, with the following columns: 


1) lists the 120 leading industries grouped into units based on (a) 
similarity of manufacturing operations or interrelations of these 
operations and (b) possible unity of the teaching processes 

2) shows the relative standing (1 highest, 120 lowest) of each sub- 
industry in respect to the number of wage earners. 

}) shows the relative standing (1 highest, 120 lowest) of each sub 
industry in respect to the value of its products 

+) shows the relative standing of each sub-industry in respect to 
only the number of workers employed and the value of its prod 
ucts. These figures were obtained by averaging the place figures 
for each industry as shown in columns 2 and 3. The resulting 
averages, placed in order from highest to lowest place, were: 


9;6.5; 7.5, ete. These were given the following respective 
place numbers: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ete. Where the average places for 
two or more industries were alike, the prefer ntial place ment was 
given to the industry having the best placement in the averages 
for the three factors. 

’) shows the relative standing (1 highest, 35 lowest) of each UNIT 
INDUSTRY in respect to the number of wage earners 

6) shows the relative standing (1 highest. 35 lowest) of each UNIT 
INDUSTRY in respect to the value of its products 

i) shows the relative standing of each UNIT INDUSTRY in respect 
to both the number of workers employed and the value of thi 
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products. The mathematies here was similar to that in column 4 
Preferential placement was given similar averages aceording to 


the value of the products. 
PRACTICAL USE OF THE STUDY 

All this labor paid, for now the committee had an authentie list of the 
industries of the United States. If it found that it could use but two in 
dustries, it needed only to consult column No. 7 of Tabulation No. 3 and 
automatically select those unit industries marked 1 and 2 (textiles and 
automobiles If it required three industries, it needed only add industry 
marked 3 (iron, steel, copper, tin sheet) and so forth. Furthermore, below 
each unit industry would be found the sub-topics, among others, that 
should be emphasized in the course. 

The results accomplished by the committee in this one instanee ar 
not of sole benefit in the teaching of geography. A high school providing 
a major course in drafting found it desirable to prepare a course in theor 
called, Manufacturing Processes, the aim being to broaden the students 
viewpoint in connection with their drafting work. It was only natural for 
the yp ople coneerned to grasp the value of Tabulation No. 3, especially St 


when they were told of the method of its construction. 


» 


SAMPLE OF TABULATION NO. 5 

Because of the limited space at our disposal here, we show below on|; 

a part of Tabulation No. 3, having selected the ten major industries as 

revealed in column No. 7 of the original list. Note that this sample differs 
from the original in that the figures in column No. 7 appear in numeri 
order at the expense of placing column No. 1 out of alphabetieal ord: 


UNIT INDUSTRIES 2 3. 5 6. 
rEXTILES l 3 
Bags (not paper a7 
Carpets, rugs (not rag : 52 78 64 
i 2 11 
D> ex 26 37 US 
I i | 17 SS 61 
Silk n 15 28 21 
Woolen goods 3 a2 
Worsted goods 23 32 26 
ALU TOMOBILES 6 l 
Motor vehicles, bodies, parts 7 on) 6 
Motor vehicles except cycles 6 l 3 
LRON, STEEL, COPPER, TIN SHEET 5 2 
Copper, tin, sheet iron work 66 50 
Iron, steel, blast furnaces 67 29 is 
Iror eel, rolling mill 4 3 2 
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\RING APPAREL 


Clothing male, except work NEC i. 14 
Clothing women's NEC 12 
Clothing work, except shirts men 48 
Furnishing goods men’s NEC 65 
Knit goods. . Ss 
Shirts 32 


IUNDRY AND MACH. SHOP PRODUCTION 


Engine, turbines 100 
Fdry. and mach. shop prod. NEC l 
Pumps and equipment 70 
Steamfit., heating appar 16 
Stoves, ranges (not electric 10 


OOD PRODUCTS 


foxes, wooden, (not cigar) 56 
Furniture 11 
Planing mill prod 22 
Lumber and timber prod. NEC 3 


INTING AND PUBLISHING 


*kbind., making 68 
Lathographing 
| t. and pub book, job 13 
’rint. and pub., newsp., period 16 
Signs, adv. novelties 79 

MFD 

ke, not gas house 77 

manufactured 
Petroleum refg 25 
is. R. R. AND ELECTRICAL 
r nd rep R.R 
Cars, elect ind R. R. 14 
AND LEATHER 
foots and shoes (not rubber 9 

ts and shoes cut stock 106 
Leather. finished is 
NEC me ins not elsewhere classified, 
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22 19 
8 10 
93 71 
87 76 
23 16 
64 12 
i 5 5 
is 66 
83 77 
65 52 
55 40) 
> 
\\ 2 6 
75 
that 20 15 
25 
12 § 
10 7 
116 
104 ag 
16 13 
7 11 
al for 108 100 
Ilv si FI 16 7 8 
5 14 
‘ 7 16 
13 7 
39 
SI 10 14 10 
14 12 
95 106 


TWO AIDS IN WRITING RESEARCH REPORTS 


Hexsert A. Toors 
Ohio State University 

1. Numbering tables of a study while writing the report—The ord 

in which statistical tables are computed almost never is the order of thei 

publication. Aecordingly, when dictating the text, which is always dom 
in parts, and not in the final order of the book, one is at a loss how, effec 
tively, to refer to a given table. If one refers in the text to ‘‘ Table 

may be derived trom Table .. by......,’’ later, when filling in the tabl 
numbers, he is at a loss to know which table is referred to, and in all prob 
ability will waste considerable time in determining the needed fact. It 
on the other hand he gives the table a numerical number, the numbe 
assigned almost certainly will not be the numbers which eventually wil! 

appear in the manuseript. Confusions arise even though one resorts t 

different colors of ink in order to attempt to reduce the confusion to 

minimum. 

The following scheme seems to be a means of overcoming the objection 

to the other methods which the author has tried: 

1. Each table in the order of its computation is assigned a number 
the first table being 1, the second table being 2, ete. 

2. Let these numbers be labeled, however, by supplying a coded lette 
number, letters A BC DE F G EI, 0, inelusive, standing for tly 
digits 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 0 respectively. The first table comput 
will be A; the tenth will be AO: the eleventh AA: the twent 
seventh BG; and so on. 

4. Maintain these literal numbers on the tables until the book or pub 
lieation is entire lh completed, referring in the text to the tables | 
their letter numbers, and keeping for reference a summary shé 
of sueh ‘‘table mentions’’ by page numbers. 

$. After the manuseript is ¢ ntirely completed, taking the above ‘‘ me 
tions’’ sheet. correct both the tables and the text to a forward s 
quence of tables numbered 1, 2, 3, ete., in order of their apy 
ance. This step should not be undertaken until the text is qu 
finished 

If O be made to precede A in sorting, the tables may be sorted 

their order of computation at any time by sorting of the letters. 

2. Interleaving pages in a ** finished”’ report by the decimal syst 


In connection with discussing above, it he ful to inelud 
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scussion of a decimal method of interleaving a manuscript, found useful 
the author. Cutting and pasting in the production of a research man- 
script is inevitable. Let any additional page, inserted between two 


reli thers, receive the number of the previous page plus one tenth (.1) addi- 

hei tional, thus the first page inserted between pages 8 and 9 will be ealled 

lon page 8.1, the next following, 8.2, and so on. If it becomes necessary to 

ffee insert an additional page between page 8 and page 8.1 the new page will 

e. he called 8.01; and the second following, 8.02. This scheme is much better 

abl than applying a number-letter system such as 8a, in which it is not per- 

rob feetly obvious whether the a follows the 8 or precedes it, and also gives 
It additional difficulty in connection with inserting pages between an orig- 

bers inal and a previous insert. 
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COOPERATION NEEDED OF EXECUTIVE AND RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENTS 

Time and time again the research worker in education has felt the need 
to determine what constitutes a valid organization of the subject matter 
of instruction to meet the needs of modern edueation. The basis for such 
a determination is to be found in the fundamental characteristies of the 
human mind and in the social purpose for common school education. Th: 
philosophers down through the ages have sought for these principles of 
thought and action and have validated a few with which the researc 
worker may start his study of what application of these principles ma) 
be validated for use in the school situation. The following abstraet ind 
cates the relation of philosophic thinking to edueational research. 

Abstract of a paper by George A. Brown, presented to See 
tion Q of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
‘The Evaluation of Philosophie Theories Underlying Modern 

Curriculums.”’ 

Reeognizing Albert Einstein’s statement ‘‘that knowledge eannot 
spring from experience alone, but only from the comparison of the j 
ventions of the intellect with observed facts,’’ some principles of moder 
curriculums are found (1) in John Locke’s study of the growth of th 
mind as it receives objective experrencees and recognizes relations ; (2 
Locke’s study of society as beginning with individuals rather than wit 
the state, and as formed on the principle that ‘‘morality is the prop 
science and business of mankind’’; (3) in Emmanuel Kant’s ‘inne: 
prineiple’’ that the twe problems of securing knowledge and morali! 
have but one solution, since real experience involves its constructive 
organization in harmony with the human law of good will; (4) in t 
combined principle given in John Dewey’s definition ;—*‘ Education—. 
a process of continuous reconstruction of experience, with the purpost 
widening and deepening social content, while at the same time the i 
vidual gains control of the method involved.’’ 

The modern curriculum should meet the pupil as a self-conscious | 
son having reason and the ability to work for results, also as a persona 
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ving direct experiences of ideals with other personalities and bringing 
to one process the reconstruction of experience under the control of 
cial purposes common to mankind. 
The experiment outlined seeks to evaluate the combined principles by 
iscovering if the two possibilities for suecess are present to meet the 
jestions :—(1) How far ean pupils with the mental age abilities they 
ve at each school grade gain control of the method involved? (2) How 
lefinitely can the curriculum subjects be so presented as to provide, ‘‘a 
rocess of continuous reconstruction of experience, with the purpose of 
videning and deeping social content ?’’ 


Such an experiment evidently will require the codperative work of 


many able minds and many readaptations of material and wide checking 


he conditions of teacher instruction. The following material presented 


history is but a suggestion. 


BROTHER JONATHAN 


1. We Americans are a friendly folk with each other and not un- 
riendly with foreigners. By this I mean that it is not our habit to lord 
t over others by right of either abilities or birth above our neighbors. 
We learn from each other and from our own mistakes to be fellow citizens, 
nd that means that we are busy together, each in his own way. We have 

tradition that any one of us, at any time or place, appears most 

turally in the simple garb of Brother Jonathan, the plain, straight- 
rward American citizen. 

2. At one time in our history, the immense unsettled continent of 
\merica was before our first settlers who eame as English colonists. At 

it time, naturally, all felt loyal to the erown of England and to our 


common heritage of English eulture and traditions of national life. 


When living in the pleasant countryside of the tight little British Isles, 
of the common people had little concern with the national govern- 
ent itself. Sometimes the king’s smile was sunshine to the land and 
| other times the frewning clouds of strife between the nations brought 
rms that, for a while, would cause some suffering. And again the 
lousies of the great in the land brought the more serious whirlwinds 
domestie conflict. But what could the common folk do about it? 
\pparently not more than they could do about the sunshine or the 
s or violent storms of nature itself. But little control was possible 
those that inherited little from the preceding generations who had 
ipied every foot of the land for centuries. With no feeling of re- 
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sponsible control in their government, however, the common people wer: 
free to discover how best to live as geod neighbors among themselves 

3. Our folk in the American colonies sought for and found a new 
outlook for all of the people. Their first great interest was to form 
friendly unions with all who had like hopes for a society determined 
to secure the blessings of liberty. To be friends together requires that 
certain purposes for a common social welfare be a part of the plans and 
efforts of each. This means that each one uses his own abilities not only 
to establish himself in the community but also as one of its progressive 
citizens. 

4. As the Colonies grew with many neweomers from the lands across 
the sea, our folk became many neighborhoods. A larger plan of social 


control was needed. In almost all of the colonies a government under a 
governor with authority from the king was necessary. The country 
might have become an extension of England with all of its entangling 
alliances with the more or less unfriendly European nations, if the royal! 
governors had not acted more to please their masters in England than 
to help make Americans happy and contented. 

5. Fortunately our folk were of the race of pioneers and a magnificent 
extent of unsettled country lay to the west. The ideal of a more perfect 
union between friendly neighbors, be they related families or neighbor 
ing villages or cities and counties of a state or a nation, was the eve! 
growing interest and purpose of our pioneers. It was a long road 
through wildernesses of forests, treeless prairies, mountain-surrounded 
plains and through many a beautiful valley that our pioneers had to 
travel and settle, and again travel and settle, and yet again and again 
as they peopled this land. But always our folkways of neighborly asso 
ciation for the realization of comfortable conditions for all, maintained 
a healthy physical and soeial life. Independence for each individual 
while he contributed his abilities as needed to promote the general we! 
fare, was our way to insure tranquil adjustment of ways to advance tli 
purposes of union. 

6. Justice was a watchword with our folk rather than an elaborat 
establishment for balancing accounts. As far as practicable we judged 
the whole situation for each individual, and justice was made light 
heavy by the equity or balance of personal responsibility thought to 
due under the conditions. Rough as life was in these pioneer days, 1 
experiences of success in forming towns and states strengthened our Pp 
pose to seeure the blessings of liberty through the ideals of union : 
permanent possession for the nation. 
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7. From many efforts to work out successful self government of the 
ople for the people and by the people, our experience discovered a 
necessary safeguard. As our folk sought to form a more perfect union, 
to establish justice and insure domestic tranquillity with a govern- 
ment able to provide for the national defense, to promote the general 
welfare, and seeure the blessings of liberty for posterity, they came to 
realize that these ideals must be made the permanent control back of 
every act of all government. The power of these ideals must be found 
in the aetion of those purposes for more perfect union that are the crown 
of our long experience. The framers of the Constitution of the United 
States found a way to accomplish this by making a definite statement 
of the aceepted purposes for human government itself, toward the attain- 
ment of which must be directed every law and act of government. This 
control by the aeeepted purposes was secured by establishing the Su- 
preme Court and giving it the power to annul as unconstitutional any 
et contrary to these ends. By this veto power the purposes of union 
were preserved. These national ideals were kept always active, and only 
e people themselves could by constitutional amendment add to them. 
Thus the power to annul any act contrary to these ideals was secured to 
the people. 
Brother Jonathan, simply by being everywhere present as the plain, 
straightforward American citizen, has this constitutional control of his 
government at all times. 


|) In the first paragraph, whe is named as the one who makes union 
and liberty possible ?.. 


What words deseribe him? 


2) In the second paragraph, the common people in the countryside of 
Old England are said to be left free only to do what ? 
Why did they have little concern with their national government? 
In the third paragraph, what is said to be required for folk to be 
friends together ?.. 

+) In the fourth paragraph, what does it say might have happened 
to America if our folk had always accepted the governors sent over 
by the king ?.. 
In the fifth paragraph, what does it say always helped to maintain 
a healthy social life? 

() In the sixth paragraph, what is given as a wateliword ? 

What strengthened our purpose for union ? 

Explain in your own words how the safeguard, discovered by our 

pioneer folk, by which to preserve the purposes of union, is made 

effective in the Constitution. 
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% Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
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PORTENIER, LILLIAN GERTRUDE. Pupils of 
Low Mentality Hliagh School. Contri 
butions to Edueation, No. 568 New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935 


pp. vill 109, 


This is a doctor’s dissertation from 


Teachers College dealing with pupils of 
low mentality in high school. After a 
veneral statement of the problem of in 
creased enrollments in high sehool, Part I 
inalvzes the data on intelligence of high 
school pupils, Part IIT diseusses factors 
other than mentality among high school 
ipils, and the third section presents 
summaries and conclusions, 

The data upon which the study was 
based were very sharply limited on ae 
count of lack of continuous records over 
a period of years on the same type of in 
telligence tests. Only two or three centers 
had such material available for a ten-year 
comparison The need for a central clear 
ing house for results of otherwise unpub 
lished studies on distributions of data on 
mental measurement and allied topies is 
quite apparent from this discussion. The 
data which are presented tend to show a 
falling I.Q. of the groups entering hig 


school in the past deeade. 

\ report is offered tu Table XITIT on 
page 52 of the results of intelligenee and 
various achievement tests between indi 

iduals of high and low intelligence 
These comparisons show that in all phases 
of scholastie achievement the dull chil 
dren were about three or four vears re 


tarded over the br ght ones in the school 


GAR GAR YAR YAR 

subjects. This table shows that the 
ehilk lren are 


older in chronologieal age than the br 


a 


approximately three ye: 


ones and, no doubt, if the chronologi 


age could have heen made equal the d 


ferences in achievement might have beer 


more marked. It is interesting to not 


that the standardized tests show the 


ferenees between the right and dull 


dren, whereas teachers’ marks frequent 


fail to take into aeeount the differen 


in chronological age which exist in tl 


studies. The data of Part IT show that 


general the pupils of higher intellig 
also excel in superior home backgrou 
and in construetive 


Naturally 


personality tr: 


er 


- these factors tend to capits ] 


to better advantage the intelligence of t 


bright and the negative traits of the 


tend to lower the effectiveness of their 


limited intelligence. 
There is some meager reference and 
plication that something should be 
about all these eon 
point of edueation but very littl 
offered by way of suggestion. It w 


seem that the time 18 ripe for studies s 


litions from the star 


as this which will earry investigation | 


vond the point of recording the status 


and point the way to a more construct 


edueational program. 
Harry J. Bak 
Detroit Publie Schools 


» 
Infant Behavior: Its Genesis 
Growth New York: 
Book Company, 1924), pp. viii 


MeGraw-! 


| 

te 

| vy 

(; 
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This new book in a steadily growing 
of studies on infancy issuing from 
Yale Clinie of Child Development 


es in detail the reactions of infants in 
enty-five different situations for va 


is age levels between four and fifty 


x weeks. Typieal patterns are the fol 


ie d ing: supine behavior, stair climbing, 
vears tanding and walking, cube behavior, ring 
bric ‘ nd string behavior, and form board be 
logic or. 
e dit rhe sampling consisted of fifty-eight 
e beet rls and forty-nine boys, but the present 
® nol volume is not concerned with such matters 
he a : reliability, variability or relationships, 
Il el it rather with a refined account of what 
juent he considered the expected sequence 
ren responses for infants exposed to con 
1 thes trolled environmental conditions. As such 
that i sn useful referenee book, in that the 
ligenc tems are recorded, not as diserete minu- 
rounds t but as part of a carefully conceived 
traits vram of observation and analysis. 
nital \ portion of the book is given over to 
Loft theoretical discussion of Gesell’s well 
he d wn position which places great weight 
f their n the inner lawfulness of child behav- 
While the present observations lend 
und i support to his views, perhaps it should be 
eo dot ted out that these children represent 
sreat heterogeneity genetically, but a 
‘ttle is tively even and comfortable environ 
a t Were some strenuous person to 
es 8 h and train infants in a way anal 
a 7 is to Myrtle MeGraw’s work with pre 
tus | children, we might well be faced 
radical alternations in Gesell’s 
ative patterns. 
AK it in delineating soundly a course of 


which is likely to remain represen 
of infant behavior in a laissez faire 


probably desirably so) milieu, 


and Thompson, with the assistance 
\matruda and a staff of trained work 
ave rendered an invaluable service 
voung science of child development. 

Georce D. STropparp 
University of Towa 
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CHANDLER, ALBERT R. Beauty and Human 
Nature: Elements of Psychological 
Aesthetics (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1954), pp. viii 
381. 

The chief aim of this book, the author 
declares, is to present some of the facts 
about aesthetic appreciation and artistic 
production. Questions of definition are 
therefore treated as briefly as possible, 
but much space is given to the results of 
psychological experimentation. As the 
author points out, no general survey of 
experimental aesthetics has appeared in 
English since the publication of Kate 
Gordon’s Esthetics in 1909. The survey, 
he now provides, not only includes experi 
mental work done in the intervening years 
but goes over the field in far greater de- 
tail than Gordon’s elementary text at- 
tempted to do. 

The first two chapters are in a general 
way introductory, indicating the method 
of the book, giving tentative definitions 
of aesthetic experience and of related 
terms, distinguishing between various 
kinds of art, ete. A chapter is then given 
to a review of experiments on the pleas 
antness of visual forms, from which it 
appears that individual preferences are 
too marked to leave tenable the supposi 
tion that there is some one best form, e.g., 
the golden section,’’ in each category 
of forms. In the light of the experi 
mental findings, ‘‘only such vague cri 
terin as moderation, simplicity, or com 
prehensibility retained any validity.’’ 

After a chapter on the expressiveness 
of visual forms, one is given to the results 
of experiments on the pleasantness of 
color. The author regards the work of 
Von Allesch as having the greatest au 
thority on this subject, and concludes the 
chapter with the statement that although 
‘preceding investigations had assumed 
that there was a basie agreement as to the 
pleasantness of colors and the harmon- 


Von Allesch 


iousness of color pairs 


| 
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his own experiments 


was ¢ mvinced bY 


that this is a groundless hop« The im 
ssibility of any hard and fast rules is, 
similarly, the conclusion reached by the 
author in the review he next gives of in 
vestigations into the expressiveness ot 
eolors: ‘*The effects of color dre never 
absolute but always relative to the total 
situations,’’—a conelusion evidently in 


line with the general contentions of 


In the three chapters that follow, on 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Pictorial 
Art, the reader is let off from descriptions 
of experiments and tabulations of their 
results, These chapters deal with such a 
variety of questions that a summarization 


of them is impracticable in the present 


rhe elements, the strueture, and the ex 
pressiveness of musie are then discussed 


at some length. Of especial interest in the 


experimental material dealing with the 
latter re the pages setting forth the 
effects of the repeated hearing of a musi 
eal composition. The author’s remarks in 
the same chapter on the arbitrariness and 
essential irrelevance of the programs of 
program music’? deserve to be pondered 
| nduetors and program editors as well 
s bv many an innocent concert-goer. 


After two chapters on the rhythms of 


speech and on language and literature, 

in whieh also experimental results are 
largely drawn upon,—comes a chapter on 
talent and genius, in which are discussed 


} 


ious tests devised by psychologists to 
he end of measuring or predicting spe 
cial abilities in one or another of the fine 
arts. The author concludes that ‘‘ testing 
n the fields of art, music, and literature 
has not reached as high a degree of de 
velopment as the testing of ‘intelli 


ence’.’’ but nevertheless has some valid 


itv. The coneluding two chapte rs, on the 


artist and his work, and on culture and 


appreciation, are likely to be among those 


| Vol. 29, No 


most interesting to the general reader, t 


whom may be commended in particul 


the sections on criticism and on changes 
ot taste. 

In the preface, the author, in pointing 
out that the results of psychological ey 
perimentation in the field of aesthetics 
have been neglected by both philosophers 
and psychologists, mentions the present 
reviewer’s elsewhere expressed opin 
that those results, however interesting 
from the standpoint of the student of 
psychology, are nevertheless mostly irre 
evant to the philosophy of art. After 
reading Professor Chandler’s lucid an 
learned volume, the reviewer must confess 
himself still unpersuaded that familiarity 
with those results can be of much, if an 
help either to the producer or to t 
‘*consumer’’ of works of art. The most 
he would feel ready to grant would | 
that, in the case of the art-critic, fan 
iarity with the results of psychologi: 
experimentation tm the field of aesthetics 
might serve to temper in some directions 
the dogmatism he not uncommonly e) 
hibits. 

\t all events, the outline given her 
the variety of questions dealt with 
Professor Chandler will have made it e\ 
dent that interest in his pages is cert 
not to be limited to students of psy 
ogy: C. J. Ducass 


Brown University 


Jones, Hiram A. The Administratio 
Ilealth and Physical Education in \ 
York State. Contributions to Edu 
tion, No. 622 (New York: Burea 
Publieations, Teachers College, Col 
bia University, 1934), pp. vi + 155 
The purpose of this study according 

the author is ‘‘to present the trends 

indicate their significance in the ad: 
istration of the health and physical 
cation program in New York State.’ 


| 


er, | tes his problem in seven questions rela 
iculat e to the legal provisions, the effect of 
anges e rules and regulations of the Board of 

gents on the state program, the evolu- 
nting n of the program, the function of the 
al ey ministrative personnel, changes in aims 
hetics | objectives, intra-divisional functions 
yphers reised by staff members, and finally 
resent t reorganization is necessary for the 
inion t effective administration in the state 


esting | health and physical education ae 


nt of ties 

irre The four divisions: Health Protection, 
After Physical Edueation, Health Teaching, 
1 and nd Summary and Recommendations, are 
mn fess ded into fourteen chapters, followed 
larity bibliography of primary and second 
f any, ferences. 

oO th e legislative changes are discussed in 
mon tail, and their effects upon the state 


and physical education program 
nted out in each instance. In order 
rify the various trends, the origin 
deve lopme nt of the separate bureaus, 
vpe and number of the personnel, the 
services of each bureau, the coérdination 

ther divisions of the State Eduea 

he Department, and the shifting in aims 
bjeetives of the health and physical 


t 
ation program are carefully con 
ve 
, e author reaches the following con 
ms regarding trends in the admin 
tion of health and physical education 
New York State: 1) the regard for 
— Ith and physical edueation as an indi 
vA l need, (2) medical inspection as a 
du ntive and edueative measure, includ 
. he examination and inspection of all 
a health protection as a follow 
= reventive, and reparative service, (4 
ing | t protection program developed t: 
Is le ‘*health examinations, follow 
ud es, communicable disease control, 
I prevention, daily health inspe 


8, first-aid services, special school ad 
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justments, mental hygiene, building sani 
tation, hygienic school programs, and 
health service for teachers, janitors, and 
other school emf lovees,’’ 5) the purpose 
of the physical education program having 
become the deve lopment of health, social 
efficiency, and culture in the individual 
pupil, (6) an emphasis on intra-mural ae 


tivities ‘‘ with the individual needs of the 
pupils concerned as the determining eri 
teria, 7) laws which allow freedom to 
school officials in the formulation of poli 
cies concerning programs and objectives, 
8) an emphasis on Sports, games, super 
vised play and similar recreational activi 
ties rather than on ealisthenies, 9 the 
health tenching progr: 


ram stressing the de 
velopment of desirable health habits, at 
titudes and knowledge rather than mere 
information relative to body functioning, 

10) the legally preseribed course in 
health teaching dominated by the concep 
m of ‘health as a way of living,’’ and 

11) health teaching regarded as inte 
grated and incidental learnit 


The author gives an excellent summary 


of the development if the health and 
physical education program in New York 
State. The recommendations of the 
author are in accordance with the ac 


cepted theories of health and physical 
edueation administration The study 
should be of inestimable value to stu 
dents of health and physical education 


excellent 


supplementary text Tor adn nistrative 
courses in health and physical education 
n ther seet ns ¢ the nt The 
iuthor has ad i definite ntribution 
to the field health and pl sical ednea 
tion in this detailed study of the develo 
ment ia prog m, al 1 our onl; critics! 
noticeable lack of objective evidence 

substantiate the riticisms mad nd 
chanwes voeated 


— 


No , 1935] | 
| 

LOWELL N. DovGLaAs 
Baylor University 


Ohio. 


Yearbooks of Departments of the 
V.E.A.—Of the twenty-four departments 
of the National Edueation Association, 
ten issue yearbooks, Four of these annual 
volumes consist primarily of the proceed- 
ings ol departmental meetings. The other 
six deal with assigned topics. Four of 
these six are prepared with the general 
and technical assistance of the Research 
Division of the National Education Asso 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washing 
ton, D. C. They are sponsored by the De 
artments of Classroom Teachers, Ele 
mentary School Principals, Rural Eduea 
tion, and A brief ac 
count of fortl coming yearbooks of these 
four Departments follows. Information 
concerning the yearbooks of the Depart 
ment of Social Studies and the Depart 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In 
struction may be secured from the De 
partment Secretaries, respectively, Bessie 
L.. Pieree, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Illinois, and James F. Hosic, 525 W. 
120th Street, New York City. 

Classroom Teachers.—The Ninth Year 
book of the Department of Classroom 
reachers deals with teacher health. The 
vearbook committe is using previous 
studies and treatises on this subject and 


is making an extensive study of the health 


problems of teachers. This study surveys 
the opir ms of about 6000 teachers, prin 
cipals, superintendents, and school physi 
cians with reference to teacher health and 
the factors related thereto. It also re- 


views what is being done to conserve and 
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ve Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 2 
£5 Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
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a 
a 
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improve teacher health. Sinee the te: 
‘*teacher health’’ is given a broad inte: 
pretation, the yearbook is concerned wit 
all factors relating to the physical 
mental well-being of teachers. The Chai: 
man of the Committee in charge is Mar 
Db. Barnes, 223 Summit Road, Elizabet 
New Jersey. 

The Tenth Yearbook of the Departm« nt 
of Classroom Teachers will be prepared in 
codéperation with the American Edu 
tional Research Association, also a D 
partment of the National Education A 
sociation. It will deal with the imp: 
ment of classroom instruction throug! 
application of research findings. 1 
Chairman of the Committee in charge is 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 312 South Eight 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Elementary School Principals, 1 
Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals entit! 
** Personality Adjustment of the El 
mentary School Child’’ will deal w 
mental hygiene and child adjustment wil 
special reference to the work of eleme: 
tary school principals and teachers. § 
cialists in the field, as well as school } 
cipals, will contribute practical sug 
tions which can be used to advantag: 
every elementary school. There will 
Ne a review of the studies in this fi 
The Chairman of the Committee * cl 
is Samuel Berman, Principal, J. R. | 
low School, P hileds Iphia, ini 

Rural Education.—The 1985 Yeart 
of the Department of Rural Edueat 


| 
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tled ‘*Preparation of Teachers for 
ll Rural Sehools’’ will be published 
December, 1935. It is based on data 
ible through the National Survey of 
Edueation of Teachers, showing the 
tus and trends in the qualifications of 
hers in small rural schools and the 
tice in specialized training. It states 
problems and issues involved in the 
ning of rural teachers and makes ree 
endations concerning their solution. 
Chairman of the Committee in charge 
Mabel Carney, Teachers College, Co 
a University, New York City. 
e 6 Yearbook of the Department 
Rural Edueation on rural sehool li 
es will be available February, 1936. 
following topics will be discussed: 
ing problems of the rural child, ad 
strative control and financial support 
rural sehool libraries, selection of 
s and other materials, the library 
the eurriculum, state school library 
rvision, and the responsibilities of 
her training agencies. Several ques 
tire investigations have been con 
ted in order to obtain relevant data. 
Chairman of the Committee in charge 
Kdith A. Lathrop, United States Office 
dueation, Washington, D. C. 
superintendence. The Fourteenth 
hook of the Department of Superin 
ence will be available in February, 
6. It is devoted to a consideration of 
social studies curriculum. Subtopies 
ted by the various chapters include: 
ature of society, the role of eduen 
e school, the learning process, 
status and trends of the social studies 
ilum as reflected in a study of 
schools, seleetion of content, internal 
ration in the social studies, th 
tion of community resources, recon 
ng the social studies program in 


eal community, the teacher and 


om techniques, and evaluating out 


comes. The Chairman of the Yearbook 
Commission is Charles B, Glenn, Superin 
tendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala 
bama, 

The Fifteenth Yearbook of the Depart 
ment of Superintendence will probably 
be available for distribution in February, 
1937. There has been a growing convic 
tion among school administrators that the 
publie is not well informed about school 
matters, It is the plan of the 1937 Year 
book Commission under Chairman Frank 
G. Pickell to compile a fundamental 
treatise in the general field of educational 
interpretation. According to present 
plans, this yearbook will not be just 
another volume on publicity and public 
relations, but will be eoneerned wit] 
fundamental questions of mass psychol 
ogv and the formation of publie opinion 
The first meeting of the Commission was 
held in November, 1935. 

Plans for the Sirteenth Yearbook of 
this Department are still indefinite. It is 
possible that the Commission under Chair 
man EB. E. Oberholtzer will issue a report 


of studies in the field of vouth problems 


tmerican Youth Commission The de 
pression vears have brought many prol 
lems of their own and have renewed old 
ones for the vouth of the United States 
Despite the present worth-while accon 
plishments of many groups working with 
the situation. much more must be done. 

In an effort to integrate and correlate 
present activities, to stimulate further at 
tacks on the problem, and to make known 
to wider areas some solutions to many of 
the difficulties, the American Couneil on 
Edueation recently formed a Youth Con 
mission composed of fourteen lay and 
edneational leaders of which Newton ID 
Baker is temporary chairman, as reported 
in the November number of this depart 


ment, 
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\ few facts will help us to appreciate 
the | roblem the Commission faces. In the 
United States there are approximately 
000 young peo] le between the ages 

f l6Oand B85 \ few more than 5,000,000 
of these are in attendance in the hig! 
schools and colleges, and, according to the 
1930 eensus, nearly 11,000,000 are em 
ploved either full time or part time 


Th 8, there ars 000,000 or more youths 


who are not in the schools, and are not 


What s har pening to these 7.000,000 
bovs and girls? No study on a national 
le iS ever been n wk hence the 


mission hopes to eodperate with other 


mcies in making such a survey, for it 


feels that its prol lem is greater with this 


rroup than it is with children in school 

Each year society is faced with the 
problem of assimilating nearly 2,000,006 
voung people why seek employment. Un 


less demands for their services can be 


were registered in 36 states more that 
La lestitute transients and tort 
seven pm ent of ther e under 25 rs 
ot cy Of the total nur ( ot person 
reported arrested in 1934, 114.2 r 37.5 
percent, were nder 25 vears of age ind 
15.1 percent were under 2 The largest 
mber rrests t re were 
t 19 vears 

These repres ntat pr blems and 
others must | met on broad front 
Conditions can be improved through the 
cooperative eff rt of ] ot numbers ¢ 
rencies nd individ Is 

At the first 1 ting f tl { mmiss n 
two ppre ches to the st lv were s g 
gested nd pprove 1 Ihe Director was 
uti ed first t lets n What the 
vouth pr lem? Of eourse it is known 


but it is believed that subsequent studies 
will be more valuable if the problen 
better defined Closely related is the s« 
ond study, that of discovering the ager 
cies working with youth, and classifying 
and evaluating their programs, with t 
idea in mind of suggesting where the gaps 
are and how they may be filled. 
Beyond these preliminary studies, t 
Commission is not committed specifies 
h if it is to integrate and mal 
use of many excellent things now being 
done it must at least study, report, «a1 


make recommendations on the followir 


1) The characteristics of youth, 


influences to which they are s 


2) The goals of our great edueatior 


system, and if necessary the 
I lation of a desirable set of 
jectives 
Che leisure-time etivities 
youth 
The problems of secondary 
general edueation in the rural dis 
tricts., Approximately two-tl 
of all high school age pupils are . 
n enrollment of 
ar lean 
The voeational opportunities 
needs of youth the types of 
the enter, the eonditions of Mi 
and progress on these jobs, and 
most effective and efficient met! 
of training needed in preparat 
While it expeets to examine numer 
experiments now under way, and t 
mmend tested results, the Commiss 
will also conduct experiments of its > 


It pl ns to emphasize the ‘‘aetion’’ 
of the program as well as the resear« 
survey part. Projects and demonstrat 


set in various parts of 


eountry, igh it will St 


: increased, what can be done? 
In the month of January. 1924. there 
a general way what the difficulties are, months before this ean be done. 
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he Commission is aware of excellent 
being done by the schools, social 
‘ies, and individuals, and hopes to 
ss on to the entire country the good 
gs being accomplished. Furthermore, 
expeets to contribute much new in 
ation and to set up demonstrations 
will help conditions among the young 
ple. The Commission will appreciate 
peration of all educational and 
il agencies, formal and informal. 
This statement was prepared by the 


ector of the Commission, Homer P 


Buldina America Committee. At the 
al meeting of the Society for Currie 
Study in February, 1934, James E 
enhall and Paul R. Hanna made a 
sal to the Society for the prepara 
and publication of material dealing 
rrent social, economic, and politi 
roblems. The Society was interested 


eloping such a projeet, and a com 
I 


ttee was appointed with the following 


ership: Paul R. Hanna, Chairman, 
nford University; H. L. Caswell, 
rove Peabody College for Teachers: 
L.. Cushman, Denver Publie Schools; 
Dale, Ohio State University; W.S 
University of Chiengo; Harold 

1, Stanford University; Jesse H 
leachers College, Colur 

rsity; Claire Zy ve, Searsdale Publie 
ls. James FE. Mendenhall was se 
as the editor of these Building 


i materials, and Paul FE. Drost was 


the business manager. 


uring the first vear members of the 
t eontributed out f thet vn 
ts to get the work started The 
n School of Teachers Coll ( 


University, furnished the services 
M Mendenhall as editor and 


ace and equipment to the I rojeet 


‘ederal Government furnished twelve 


workers from relief funds. At the conclu 
sion of the last school year, 1954 
General Edueation Board granted $15,000 
for research and publication for the year 
1935-36. With this combination of finan 
eial support the Society will be able to 
prepare issues on the following subjects: 
Ilousing, Food, Men and Machinés, 
Transportation, Health, Communication, 
Power, Recreation, and Youth Faces th 


World. The Housing issue came out 


May. and some 30,000 copies hay 
o date. Starting with O¢ 
tober this year one study unit will lx 
issued each month. A teachers’ guide is 
available for each issue. Each study unit 
devotes 28 pages to pictures and text, 
dealing with a cross section of the prob 
lem, some of the historie background, : 
a variety of proposals for next steps in 
the particular field treated. These ma 
terials are narticularly designed for use 
in the secondary schools, but are found of 
equal significance for university, ad 
education groups, and subseription for 
home use. The editorial offices are main 
tained in the Lincoln School Building, 
125 West 123rd Street, New York Cit: 


The materials are distributed through the 


Col Unive rsity Press, C lum! 
Universitv, New York City, on a eost 
basis Tl Is ojyeet 1s distinetly a non 
‘ mereial, codperative venture in which 
the Ci iculur Society is tte tin to 
make a eontribution in new type of 
study materials treating modern, so« 


fiw The ¢ mmittec ! The Plaes 
Res ‘ in Kd tional Reeonstructior 
recent provided f v tl hx tive 
or ittee of the Ame n | tional 


5 the 


udies 
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economic, and political problems 
2.3 ie This information was provided by Paul 
R. Hanna 
Research in Educational Reconstrue 
DD 
eC Research Association, has been organized 


— 
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and is proceeding with deliberations re 
rarding its problems. The committee in 
cludes the following rit mbership : 


Fowler, D. Brooks, De Pauw University. 


James Burseh, Sacramento Publie 


Virgil KE. Diekson, Berkeley Public 
Schools 

Paul Webb, Los Angeles Publie Schools. 

Clifford Woody, University of Mich 
gan. 


Jesse B. Sears, Stanford University, 


William G. Carr, Director of the De 
partment of Research of the National 
Edueation Association and Seeretary of 
the A.E.R.A., though not formally a mem 
her was present at the first meeting and 
will continue to participate in the work 
of the committee, the first meeting of 
which was held in Los Angeles on August 
Sth and 10th. At this meeting the assign 
ment was considered in its various aspects 
and a plan for a report was tentatively 
outlined. \ preliminary summary of the 
deliberations is now being studied by 
nembers of the committee It is expected 
that at a later meeting the final form 
and substance of the report will be de 


termined and a time for its presentation 


The task assigned to this committee js 
not one of research: it is rather that oft 
preparit n brief statement that mav 
help to point the way for research to econ 


tribute toward the de velopment of a eon 


structive educational program looking 
toward the future out of the past. If the 
depression has broken the school, if the 

it s to fit a changed society, 
it st that thers re some | rd prob 
lems ahead for edueation to solve. It is 
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It is expected that some statement fr 
the committee, if not its formal rep 
will be available for the February me 


ing of the Research Association. 


International Relations in Educatior 
lor some years past the Bureau Intern 
tionale d’Edueation in Geneva has s 
ceeded in establishing itself as a clearing 
house of information § throughout 
world. The Bureau holds an annual meet 
ing to diseuss the progress of education 
publishes reports of inquiries initiated 
the request of its members, and issues 
annual report which presents in statist 
anid descriptive form the progress of « 
eation throughout the world. The mer 
bership consists of representatives ar 
delegates appointed by the Ministries 
Education in the nations which | 
joined the Bureau. Beeause of its cor 
stitution the United States Office of Ed 
ention cannot join the Bureau offici 
The United States has, however, been r 
resented at some of the annual meeting 
In 1954 George F. Zook, President of t 
American Council on Edueation, attend 
the meeting and returned with the r 
zation that a group should be organ 
in this eountrv to serve as a clearing 
house on problems of international ed 
tion. At the same time James T. Shot 
also recognized the need of a 


grou} 


which problems of a technical natur 
the same field could be referred fron 
American National Committee on Int 
leetual Cooperation of the League ot 
tions, of which he is the chairman. 
The result of the recognition w 
came from the two sources was the « 
tion of the Committee on Internat 
Relations of the American Coun 
Edueation. At the first and only meet 
held up to the present, on Mareh 7, 1 
it was clear that the creation of this ¢ 


mittee is desirable and that the scope 


‘ 

| 

| 

| 

} 

( 

f 

with a view to ascertaining whether, and 
f so, research might help to elarifs 
the task, that this eommittee has been 
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tions of such a Committee’s activities 

| be limited in such a way as not to 

ass on the program already under- 

n and successfully conducted by other 

ies in the country, such as the Insti 

of International Edueation, the Pan 

rican Union, the American Associa 

of University Women, the United 

Siutes Office of Education, and the Inter 

nal Institute of Teachers College, 

mbia University, all of which bodies 
also represented on the Committee. 

e following are the members of the 

mittee: I. L. Kandel, Chairman, 

es F. Abel, Fannie Fern Andrews, 

H se Brainerd, Stephen P. Duggan, 

Paul Monroe, Kathryn MeHale, William 

Russell, James T. Shotwell, and George 

ok. 
is expected that in time the Com- 
tee will be able to undertake investiga 


ns referred to it from agencies inter 


ested in problems of international concern 


cation. The Committee at its first 
eting considered and approved the pre 
tion of a yearbook on International 
rstanding through the Public School 
f culum, under the auspices of the 
tional Society for the Study of Eduea 
Arrangements for the yearbook 
been made and it will be prepared 
the editorship of I. L. Kandel, to 
submitted to the Society in time for 
innual meeting in 1937. 
is department is indebted to the 
an of the committee, Dr. Kandel, 


he foregoing information. 


The International Examinations In- 
The Third Conference of the 
national Examinations Inquiry was 
at Folkestone, England, on June 
1935. The Inquiry was initiated at 


suggestion of Paul Monroe and is 


~ conducted under the auspices of the 


Carnegie Corporation and the _ Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The first Confer 
ence was held at Eastbourne, England, in 
1931 and was attended by representatives 
from England, France, Germany, Seot 
land, Switzerland, and the United States. 
The diseussions at this Conference, which 
have been published under the title, Con 
ference on Examinations (Bureau of Pub 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, 1931), led to the eonvietion of the 
urgency of the problem of examinations 
and to the appointment of national com 
mittees of experts to conduct investiga 
tions into the problem. Reports of prog 
ress were presented by the Directors of 
the national committees at the Second 
Conference, held in London in July, 1933. 

At the Third Conference, the final re 
ports of the investigations conducted dur 
ing the preceding four years were pre 
sented and discussed. The same countries 
were represented as at the previous meet 
ings, with the exception of Switzerland, 
and the addition of representatives from 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. A report 
of the Conference will be published 
shortly, and the results of the investiga 
tions will be published separately in the 
countries concerned, A number of reports 
have already been published. In addition 
to the Conference on Examinations al 
ready mentioned, the following have ap 
peared: An English Bibliography of Ea. 
aminations; Atlas de l’Enseiqnement en 
Franee, a translation of which was in 
cluded in the Educational Yearbook, 1934, 
of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Schiiler 
auslese and Some Ispes ts of Educational 
Sociology in Germany; The Intelligence 
of Scottish Children: A National Survey 
of an Age-Group and The Prognostic 
Value of University Entrance Examina- 


tions in Scotland; and Les Examens de 
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Inquiry } lrend revealed the 


lue and significance of a cooperative 
enterpris I mon problem when it 
ppro fro the gvreat variety ol 
nules points it resulting fron 
ltural ekground The 
In rv has already revealed that there 
~ ! ed than the problem ( f the 
fechnigue f exnminations and that as the 
nvestigations have proceeded they hav 
tal raised a consid tion f the 
1 nil entals l tion il | the ques 
tion f the seleetion and distribution ot 


Is and students lo Dr. Monroe and 


the C rnegu Corporat n g es the full 
recit nh exper ent not only in edu 

tion but also in international codpera 

| @ iy n was rov ed by | I 
Kandel Coiur i University. 


t past hiites twenty ve many 
tions, as well as individuals, have 
been ective in the atte npt to state the 
itional effort and in 
levising a e means of evaluatin 
~ effort Colleges and universities 
Strate Is ¢ ention, teachers Ss 
ns nd S examining 
‘ nec k The result is a vast 
sate formation, most of which never 
es those \ re actually doing the 
te | ind wh theretore, 
vht bye it the eenter ravity 
‘ hole 1 ement 
tf nve ve sn the sal was 
e that a volume could be prepared 
the collaboration of a number of ex 
erts thre theor nil practice of ex 
ng rather than by any one individ 
In rele to | le for th eontel 
ne Hal iti that seemed ne 
: r such an enterprise, an appr 
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priaution was sought and genero 


eranted by the Carnegie Foundation 


aneement of Teaching for und 
writing the preparation of the book. 
The forthcoming book on the const: 
tion and use of achievem. at examinat 
will be published under the edito 
supervision of C. R. Mann of the Amy 
ean Council on Edueation, F. L 
quist of the University of Iowa, 
Herbert KE. 


sity. The volume will consist of a chaprt: 


Hawkes of Columbia Un 


devoted to a definition of the major 


cational objectives in the various sub 
matter fields, followed by a careful « 
sideration of the principles underly 

the art fr examination making in eacl 

the fields. mong those who have coll 
orated in the preparation of this text 

Howard R. Anders 
Algernon Coleman, F. P. Frutchey, J: 
\. Lester, E. F. Lindquist, John A, Lor 
Harold Lundholm, Eugene R. Smith, a: 
R. W. Tyler. 


This volume is an attempt to bring 


the following: 


the attention of teachers and administ 
tors, so far as ean be done in so nar 
survey of the principles t 
lie at the basis of any system of ex 
nation-makin that deserves the nm: 
und to deseribe in some detail s 
methods of test-making in the var 
subject matter fields. 

The volume is aimed particularly at 


needs of the classroom teacher in 


below the level of higher edueation 
in the first two vears of college. It 


hoped that it will serve not only to 
the teacher in the actual process of 
ducing examinations that will aceor 
their purpose better than would oth« 
e the ease, but also to ground him i: 
objectives and principles that lie at 
basis of examination-making 

The latter of these purposes is full 


important as the former. The tas 


| 
Recrues de ‘Armée Suisse, 1854-19 
| 
| 
| 
{chieve ment raminations. During 
| 
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evement test construction, as this vol 
should make fully apparent, has be 

increasingly technical and special 
in character. Few teachers can take 


time, even though they have acquired 


necessary technical skill, to prepare 
themselves more than a small part of 
examination materials required in in- 
ction. More reliance must be placed 
n the production of test materials by 
ally organized test-building agencies, 

is the Codperative Test Service and 


various state and regional testing pro- 


ams. The availability of expertly con 


‘ted materials, however, does not re 
ve the elassroom teacher of the re 
nsibility for becoming intimately ac 

nted with the procedures employed in 

test construction, or of knowing in 

| the desirable characteristics of a 
examination. The classroom teacher 
st learn how to build good tests, not so 

in order that he may construct his 
examinations, as that he may make 


most effective use of and best in- 


rpret the results obtained from exam 


tions constructed by others. 
It may appear that a considerable por 


of the volume is devoted to the so 


lled new-type test, while the average 


her is more concerned with the setting 
the more conventional style of exam 

ms. Notwithstanding this apparent 
phasis, it will be observed that the 
ciples which lie at the basis of the 


tire treatment are applicable to all ex 


nations, whether they be of the more 
m subjective type, or the compre 
sive examination, or the new-type ob 
ve kind of test. Furthermore, th 
ne should serve the purpose of deter 

“ many an enthusiast from attempting 
construction of examinations which he 
neither the time nor the technical 
ning to prepare properly. The opinion 
stated again and again that the task 


of preparing a set of new-type examina 
tions which are valid and comparable is 
a matter demanding the rarest technical 
skill, and that if such examinations are 
desired they might well be purchased 
from those who are experts in their con 
struction. 

This statement was prepared by Dean 


Hawkes. 


To Eliminate College Entrance Eva 
nations.—To give opportunity for second 
ary schools to develop more effective pro 
grams of education, some two hundred 
and eighty of the leading American col 
leges and universities have entered into 
an agreement with thirty outstanding sec 
ondary schools, seleeted by the Progres 
sive Education Association, to admit their 
graduates without examination and with 
out prejudice with respect to their pre 
vious program of studies, until June, 
1941. The only requirement is evidence 
that the candidate has the requisite gen 
eral intelligence to carry on college work 
creditably, that he has well defined serious 
interests and purposes, and that he has 
demonstrated ability to work successfully 
in one or more fields in which the colleg 
offers instruction. 

The suecess of this exper iment from the 
academic point of view is practically as 


rty schools 


sured. The pupils in these th 
are a highly selected group, they 


been exposed to stim lating instruction, 


and they will be carefully guided int 
appropriate colleges. Such pupils would 
probably make an impressive record in 
college no matter what they had studied 
in high school. From the research point 
of view, therefore, the success of the ex 
periment rests upon the ability of th 
thirty schools to offer convincing, scien 
tific evidence that the newer pro 


rrams 


they have planned in terms of what they 


know about the needs and interests of 
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their own pupils are more likely to bring 
about desired changes in pupil behavior 
than the program heretofore imposed by 
college requirements. It also rests upon 
the ability of the schools to furnish more 
helpful, significant information about 
their graduates for admission and guid 
ance purposes than the colleges can ob 
tain from entrance examinations and 
from the entrance data now commonly 
used. 

Both of these criteria imply a compre 
hensive, scientific evaluation program, but 
one evolved by the schools to suit their 
own purposes, not one imposed by an ex 
amining committee. The responsibility 
for recording, interpreting, and reporting 
changes in pupil behavior has, therefore, 
been left entirely with each of the thirty 
schools They are assisted, however, by 
a Committee on Records and Reports 
under the chairmanship of Eugene Ran 
dolph Smith, Head Master of the Beaver 
Country Day School. This is a_ policy 
forming committee; the active work of 
visiting the schools and assisting them in 
devising tests, reeord forms, and reports 
uppropriate to their needs is carried on 
by a full-time, professional Evaluation 
directed by Ralph W. Tyler, of Ohio 
stute University. 

Professor Tyler has initiated a four 
point program of evaluation. First, the 
schools state their major objectives in 
terms of the important changes in the 
pupils’ everyday behavior which they are 
trying to bring about. Second, they list 
the situations in the normal processes of 
school life in which progress toward the 
desired types of behavior might be ob 
served. Third, they devise a reliable, eco 
nomical, and meaningful record of pupil 
behavior in these situations. Fourth, they 
summarize, interpret, and report their 
findings to college admissions and guid 


ance officers and to other persons who can 
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use the information. The conclusions 
drawn from the record must be se 
tifieally valid and accurate. 

During the first year of the work of t! 
Evaluation Staff, six committees were set 
up to devise new instruments for measur 
ing some of the more intangible outcomes 
of progressive secondary education wh 
were of common interest to the majorit 
of the schools: sensitivity to significant 
problems, attitudes and interests, app! 
cation of principles, interpretation of 
data, work habits and skills, and t! 
many types of behavior which at present 
ean be evaluated only through aneedota 
records. Interested teachers from most 
the schools participated, and about twent 
new instruments of evaluation were tri 
out and put into operation in the 
schools. Many more are in the process of 
development, and the existing instruments 
of evaluation in these areas were wide! 
studied and applied. 

The work of these committees will con 
tinue until the instruments in the process 
of development have been complet: 
Then other committees will be form: 
directed toward the evaluation of progress 
toward other common objectives of 
thirty schools for which no satisfact 
means of evaluation at present exists. | 
addition to the work of the committees 
individual teachers who have promising 
ideas for new instruments of evaluat 
will be released from their teaching duties 
for periods of two or three weeks 
brought to the headquarters of the E\ 
ation Staff in Columbus, Ohio, where t 
may devote their entire time to this w 
having at their disposal a complete testing 
laboratory and technical assista! 
Members of the Evaluation Staff will 
continue to visit schools to help orga 
within each school a comprehensive e\ 
ation program and to exchange } 


from school to sehool. 
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Sions e idea of recording progress toward 
Tan the major objectives in which the 
ls are interested has had a stimulat- 

f t) effect upon the thirty schools. Far 
"e set hindering the work of teaching, this 
AaSul t of evaluation is commonly said to 
omes e stimulated more fundamental think 
v] . upon the effectiveness of teaching 
orit cedures than any other influence oper 
icant ting within the experiment. Heads of 
ppl schools have come to realize the impor- 
n of e of an evaluation program not only 
the lemonstrating the effectiveness of in 
esent struction but in heightening its effective 
dotal ness. It is hoped that before the con 
st of sion of the experiment this evaluation 
rent yram will yield incontrovertible evi 
trie: e of the success of the newer pro- 
the : s of secondary education, and will 
as of nish so much more significant and 
ents ful information about eandidates for 
idel ssion to college that there will be no 


to return to college entrance re 
ements and examinations. 


is information was provided by 


ete Kk. W. Tyler and P. B. Diederich. 

n 

rress iculum Re vision in irqinia. The 
cinia Curriculum Revision Program, as 

tor eived from the beginning (initiated 
1931) and at each stage of its develop 

tees t, has had as its ma jor purpose the 

ising rovement of instruction. As the pro 

tio progresses, this major purpose be 


s es more obvious to administrators, 
ervisors, and teachers and so emerges 
val an intensive campaign to reach a 
en objeetive, to a continuous program 
provement of instruction. Virginia 
if t ers are coming to think of them 
s not as being in the ‘‘new’’ or the 
ld’? program or as in either the ‘‘ ex 
ental’’ or ‘‘regular’’ program, but 
er as being in one of the various steps 
e same broad program. It is mucl 


early to attempt any conclusive evalu 
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ation of the extent to which instruction 
has been improved by reason of this pro 
gram. The following brief account of 
some conditions which now prevail in the 
schools of the State seems to bear a close 


relation to the program. 


I. Elementary Supervision 

The number of counties employing full 
time elementary supervisors has increased 
75 pereent since 1951, the year the cur 
riculum revision program was initiated. 
Seventy-six of the one hundred counties 
in the State now employ one or more full 
time supervisors. Most of the cities of 
the State had supervision prior to 1914, 
at which time rural supervision was in 


nugurated. ) 


Lf. Teaching Materials 

The amount of money expended for 
teaching materials increased in the State 
during the 1934-35 session, 242 percent 
over the amount spent the previous ses 


sion and increased 305 percent over the 
1933-34 session. The lack of teaching ma 
terials supplementary books and other 
teaching materials) in the classrooms of 
Virginia, particularly in the counties, has 
continued a pressing problem for teach 
ers. This phenomenal increase in the pur 
chase of teaching materials has been real 
ized during the last two years of the eur 
riculum program’s progress in spite of 
acute financial problems facing local 


school boards. 


Subjective Judgment 

Reports from superintendents, prin 
cipals, supervisors, and from question 
naires sent to a random sample of fifteen 
hundred teachers, present subjective judg 
ment, the consolidation and summariza 


tion of which follow: 


1. Greater feeling of unity of purpose 


among superintendents, supervisors, prin 


cipals, and teachers. 
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Increased interest on the part of 


s in professional growth and 


Inereased interest in and under 
standing of the child as an individual. 
t. Increased provision for individual 
lifferences in the instructional program 
». Inereased interest and effort on the 
rt of children 
6. Inereased interest on the part of the 


| in reeognition of and concern for 


7. More coéperation and sharing—less 
mpetition on the part of pupils. 
S. Mastery f skills strengthened in 
me iingful re lationship. 


Inereased use of environmental ma 


terials 

10. Reeognition of the program by sig 
nificant adult groups such as, Woman’s 
Club, Parent-Teacher Clubs, ete. 


I\ Measured Achievement in Tool 


Otis Classification Tests administered 
n the spring of 1934 to a random sample 
if approximately eight thousand pupils 
rades 4 through 8) show achievement 
ratios of children iv the experimental pro 
m consistently above those in the con 
trol roup for enel of the five grades 
One-half of the | i ils tested were in the 
exper ental vear of the curriculum pro 


Puy ls and teachers were equated 


n terms of the usual factors. The ratios 
He 

Experimental Control 
Group Group 

ith Gradks 96 92 

ly Os “7 

Grade...... 101 

“th Grade... 120 106 

Sth Gradk o« 111 
ly entions of tendencies of these lim 
ted data. supplemented bv more reeent 
ng approximately one hundred 


thousand pupils, show that the revis 
curriculum program is producing nor 
results in the tool subjects in all grades, 
and with inereasing efficiency in | 
upper grades. 

No measuring instruments of an ob je« 
tive nature have vet been developed 
measure adequately the degree to wl 
Virginia schools are achieving many 
the major aims set for them in the rm 
vised program. A fundamental study 
the field of evaluation is now under w 
in the State. 

This information provided 
Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent 


Publie Instruction. 


Vew Florida Courses of Study. | 
November, 1933, this department carri 
a news item on Florida’s Curriculum ki 
vision Program. At that time only t 
Course of Study for Florida Element 


Schools was available, which is a volu 
of over SOO pages, worked out cody. 
tively by the teachers of the state ar 
the State Department of Public Inst: 
tion. It is an ‘‘activity’’ and ‘unit 
work’? type of course, 

Since this elementary course 
printed, the State Department has 
able to make arrangements with the Ros 
Printing Company of Tallahass: 
Florida, for the publication of the fol 
ing high school courses of study: 


Social Studies Course of Study for F! 
ida High Schools, Vol. IT, No. 2, Gr: 
VII-XII (170 pp.) 

English Course of Study for Florida H 
Schools, Vol. II, No. 1, Grades VII-X I! 

ISS pp. 

Home Economies Course of Study 
Florida High Schools, Vol. IT, Ni 
Grades VII-XITI (200 pp. 

Commercial Course of Study for Flo: 
High Schools, Vol. IT, No. Gt 
VII-XIT (95 pp. 

Foreign Languages Course of Stud) 


Florida High Schools, Vol. IT, N 
Grades VII XII 142 Ppp.) 


4 
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vis ese high school courses also have a 
rl t-of-work’’ organization similar to 
aces, plan of the Elementary Course of 


study. This is rather a new departure for 


high school, but the teachers of the 


are making extensive use of the 
“dt ses of study and seem well pleased 
vl this plan. 

M hese courses were not written by a 
er croup of supervisors, but are the products 
ly it f Florida teachers themselves, working 
W ler the direction of a member of the 


ff of the State Department of Public 
nstruction, and with the consultant serv- 
ut of es of Doak 8. Campbell and Hollis L. 
Caswell of the Division of Surveys and 
Studies of George Peabody College 

Te achers. 
State Director of Instruction and 


Curriculum Revision Program is 


R. Hinson, who prepared the foregoing 
ment, 
Vinnesota Projects —During the past 
school year, the following three additions 
the secondary school curriculum were 
by the State Department of Eduea- 
Bulletin No. A-2a, Social Studies 
the Eighth Year; Bulletin No. BC-2a, 
Social Studies for the Tenth, Eleventh, 
Twelfth Years: Bulletin No. C-9, The 
cts of Alcohol on the Human Body, 
Character, and Society. Pending the later 
plete revision of the course of study, 
social studies bulletins were prepared 
ng the existing course more nearly 
to date by means of supplementary 
phlets. Bulletin No. C-9 was prepared 
ecordance with the law passed at the 
- . al session of the legislature, Jan 
5, 1934. The purpose of this course 
provide teachers of the secondary 
ls of the State with specific sugges 
s for giving instruction to pupils in 
effects of alcohol upon the human 
tem, character, and society. 


March, 1935, a study of teachers’ 


es for the school vears 1928-29, 
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1931-32, and 1954-35 was prepared by the 
Statistical Bureau. This study was stin 
ulated by numerous requests for salary in 
formation and was sent out to all publie 
school officials as an aid in determining 
teachers’ salaries in Minnesota for the 
school year 1935-36. In this study ar 
presented median salaries of superintend 
ents, high-school principals, secondary 
school teachers, and elementary schoo} 
teachers for each of the previously-men 
tioned three vears These data are pre 
sented by classification of school, by 
major training for the secondary teach 
ers, and by grades taught for the ek 
mentary teachers. 

In April, 1935, the Statistical Bureau 
prepared a summary of textbooks in use 
in Minnesota public schools. This sum 
mary contains information relative to the 
number of graded elementary and second 
ary school districts furnishing free text 
books, per pupil costs for textbooks, and 
copyright dates of textbooks in use. 

For the past three years, a study has 
been prepared on the status of high-school 
graduates one year after graduation 
These studies contain information relative 
to the number of high-school graduates 
who continue their education the vear fo! 
lowing their graduation, the number who 
are employed, and the number who are 
unemployed. The summary for the June, 
1934, graduates is now ready for publi 
eation. 

A study of teacher turnover is prepared 
annually, with the codperation of grad 
uate students at the University of Minne 
sota, to provide information relative to 
supply of and demand for teachers in th 
Minnesota publie schools. The report for 
the school year 1954-35 also contains in 
formation relative to the years of train 
ing and the vears of experience of th 
teachers en | loved in the Minnesota pul 
lie elementary and secondary schools 

The Department of Education cody 
erated with the State Planning Board in 
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preparing the Report of the Committee 
on Education of this Board. The purpose 
of this bulletin is to give a picture of the 
various educational activities in Min 
nesota., 

The annual summary of secondary 
sci ol enre Ilments by grades and elassi 
fication of school has recently been com 
pleted for the school year 1934-35. 

The following studies are now in the 
process oT investigation: 

a. A report on the school bonded-in 
debtedness situation in Minnesota. 

bh. A summary of the enrollment of 


g pupils by subject. (This study 


s being made in e operition with the 
United States Office of Education. 

ce. An experiment relating to class size. 
The subjects for this experiment are 
three classes in business relations and oe 
ipations in the Bemidji, Minnesota, high 
school—one elass of one hundred pupils 
and two classes of thirty-five pupils 
each 

dl \ follow up study of certain 
seventh-grade pupils, both rural and 
raded elementary, in eleven selected 
counties, based on State Board examina 
trons 

e. Throughout the vear graduate stu 
dents of the Universitv of Minnesota are 
issisted with thesis problems that are sug 
rested by members of the Department. 
These studies relate to finance, teacher 
turnover, teacher preparation, State 
Beard examinations, transportation, and 
survey of local schools. When a thesis is 
completed, a copy is filed in the State 
Department of Edueation. Thesis prob 
lems now being prepared titles not 
exnet) are: 

1. A comparison of the errors made on 
the English, Eighth Year, 1934 State 
Board examination in rural and graded 
analysis of the Arithmetic, 
Kighth Year, State Board examinations 


since 1900, 
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3. A number of surveys of counties a: 
local school districts. 

4. Cost studies of consolidated sel 
districts, 

5. High school graduate studies 
eertain institutions from the beginning 
of the high school to the present time 

The director of the Statistical Bure 


is T. J. Berning, 


who prepared this rey. 
trkansas Projects. The activ'ties of 
the Division of Informatica and Re 
search, State Department o | Edueat 
Arkansas, for the first three months 
the vear were chiefly concerned with 
preparation and extension of the legis! 
tive program of the State Department 
rhe outstanding result of the legislat 
session was the enactment of a two per 
cent retail sales tax with 65 percent 
the net proceeds accruing to the Stat 
Common School Fund. 
The Division has also installed a 

plete svstem of ecards for the 3,150 se! 


districts of the state, showing com; 
details of child and financial accounting 
for each district. 

In coéperation with the Division 
School Law and Finance, the Division |! 
recently developed regulations for 
State Equalizing Fund which is now 
tive after a lapse of five years. The t 
divisions have made analy ses of the fir 
cial condition of numerous districts 
have tentatively approved over 450 dis 
tricts for aid. The Division will codper 
in the administration of the fund. 

At the present time the Division 
pending a W.P.A 


allowed, will provide for aseertaim 


project, whi 


of the number of homesteads in the st 
distributed aeceording to their asses 
valuations. This information will be 
in connection with proposed legis] 
which would exempt homesteads 
taxation, 

The Division has rendered consider 


assistance to the Division of Certific: 


Ree 

2 

‘ 

| 
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reacher Training in the preparation 


bulletins issued in October as a 

c for teachers in the curriculum de 

ment program. The Director acted 

litor for the bulletins which were pre 

init | for elementary and _ secondary 
ne | teachers, respectively. 

ire he Direetor of Information and Re 


is Crawford Greene. 


aware Projects—The Delaware De 


es 
Re tment of Publie Instruction is inter 
r na problem which is being studied 
1s former rural supervisor who is now 
h 4 taking graduate work. In this he intends 
ris termine the factors which contribute 
‘ e suecess or failure of pupils who 
at mpletion of the elementary grades 
small school enter a large school for 
it cher grades. The schools and pupils 
Stat e studied are in Delaware and many 
data used by him will be cleared 
ch the office of the State Director of 

Research. 
iddition to the preparation of the 
iting rts concerned with the fall and spring 
sting programs, the mental ability of 
ls in grades 5 and 6, compilation of 
» has statistical data on teacher qualifications, 
ries, enrolments, ete., the Director of 
search is attempting to assist the 
t te ers in the junior high sehool to im 
nar e the reading ability of the pupils in 


grades. To this end reading tests 
administered last spring, the results 
ch will be the basis for the remed 
cram contemplated. 

e school register will be revised dur 
vear. In doing this, every attempt 
made to incorporate in it the many 

s now on a number of single reports 


are required by the various depart 


time is available another problem 
should he of interest to the teaches rs 
State will be attacked. This is a 


and analysis of the results of the 


which have been given during the 
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past ten vears. The results of many of 
these are available and since a number of 
the tests have been repeated, a compari 
son in achievements for various years may 
be made. 

The Director of Research is R. L. 
Herbst. 


Research in Louisville—The Bureau of 
Research of the Louisville, Kentucky, 
Publie Schools, is newly organized for its 
variety of tasks. With three assistants in 
research, one has been assigned to carry 
on the group testing programs, one to 
earry forward work in individual diag 
nosis and adjustment, and one to take the 
major responsibility for administrative 
research, 

The director of research, in addition to 
supervising the general activities of the 
Bureau, is directing the study program of 
the eurriculum cabinet which is working 
toward the formulation of a philosophy 


and the adoption of policies upon which 


projected a city-wide curriculum 
program embracing both study and pro 
duction. 

The customary city-wide programs sare 
continuing, the following group tests be 
ing given in each grade each semester: 1B 
ind 1A intelligence tests: 6A achievement 
and intelligence tests; SA and 9A read 
ing, mathematics, and English tests; 10B 
intelligence tests; and 11B reading and 
spelling tests. 

In coéperation with the supervisor of 
intermediate grades and a committee of 
teachers, a test in reading has been de 
veloped for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
erades during the past year, and will be 
administered to the pupils of those 
grades, This vear, as for the past sev 
eral years, the Bureau has coéperated 
with the supervisors of the primary and 
intermediate grades in a spelling survey 
in all grades from 1A through 6A. 

The Bureau is continuing to aid in the 


development of suitable materials for in 


port. ch 
| 


of materials they most desire for 
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struction and the adaptation of instru 


nents of measurement for proper evalua 
sight-saving 


tion of the work of the 


classes. As a continuation of a two-year 
oeabulary studv, the Bureau hopes to 


nal materials to the read 


ndapt instructix 


ing abilitv of slow junior high school 
pupils, 


(pproximately three hundred pupils 
individually each year by the 
Binet, the 


Binet, or the 


ire studied 
revision of the 
Herring revision of the 
of performance tests. 
Frequently both verbal and manipulative 
tests are adr inistered to the same child 
so that the understanding of his abilities 
ind diffieulties may be more complete 
Exchange of reeords is earried on with 
ther community agencies primarily in 
terested in problems of child welfare and 
lacement. The reports of visiting teach 
ers about the home situations are a great 


gnosis and study 


The Bureau eon pleted a study of 
eala \ schedules and had the pleasure ot 
assigning positions to all teachers for the 


hedule 


During the pres 


ol vear on the new 
idopted in July, 1935. 


ent vear it will be necessary to devise an 


form that will aid in the con 


tinued ass onment of teachers to their 


proper places on the schedule, and to 


develop a teachers’ handbook interpret 


\ study of pupil 


nersonnel records is 


bem indertaken to diseover unnecessary 
| tions, overlay pings inadequa 18, 

rt 
ind’ ineonsistencies in our present system 


child aceounting, looking toward the 


development of a simplified, accumula 


Por the pupil which will be of 


aximum value and within the range of 


strative expediency 
\s ! ns tional materials and 
supplies is planned to assure as far as 


wsible that tenchers n Av have the type 


their 
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work, and still allow the schools to oper 
within the budget. 


Routine studies of age-grade and gra 


progress status will be continued. Studie 


of elass size at all school levels and 
room utilization at the secondary sch 
level have become routine. 


It is expected that the Bureau will pr 


pare certain tvpes of material for general 


publieity. 
hook to he 
rendy been completed. 

The director of research is J. E. Brey 


ton, who prepared this statement. 


{ttitude 


\ two-page spread for a year 


published by the city has al 


The development of ger 


eralized attitude scales has made possib! 


the measurement of attitude toward man 


attitude variables with a single scale, t! 


greatly reducing the cost of constructing 


scales. This has made research in att 
tudes much more feasible than was fi 
merly the ease, See Rer ors, H. H 
and Others, Studies in Attitudes—a (Cr 
tribution to Social-Psychological Resea 
Vethods, Higher Educat 


CAV i, Purdue Unive 


Studies in 


Bulletin of 


Vol. XXV, No. 4, December, 1934.) Seales 


for measuring attitudes toward the f 
lowing attitude objects are now avail: 
for general distribution. 

(ny High School Subject 

Any Home-Making Aetivity 

Any Play 

Any Practice 

Any Proposed Social Action 

Any Racial or National Group 

Any Social 


Any Teacher 


Institution 


Any Voeation 


Research in this area is timely in 


of the growing recognition of the 
portance of attitudes as educational 
Indeed, the effective measure! 


comes, 


of attitudes would seem to indicate a 


educat 


program of validation for 


content and procedures, 


i 

ing 1 

| 


No. 4 155 | 


research in attitudes to be carried 


| Purdue University will concern it 
_ ith the general problem of genetics 
tad on ttitudes, i.e., with the general prob 
nd of f what makes and unmakes, or shifts 
sc] les. The aim will be to experiment 
a variety of content and media of 
IL pre munication in these experiments. 
ne individual readers of the Journal 
wees specific attitude problems which 
na t be fitted into the general program 
research, H. H. Remmers of Purdue, 
Brey provided this information, will be 
to cooperate. 
Nv pervised Corre sponde nee Study. In 
5" ll of 1931 the Carnegie Foundation 
Advancement of Teaching and the 
= egie Corporation granted the Uni 
oa sitv of Nebraska a $5000 subsidy for 
——. lopmental and experimental work 
att supervised correspondence study.’’ 
Teor 


is to this time investigation at the 
rsity of Nebraska had been carried 


enough to disclose a number of prob 


s whieh had to be solved if supervised 


: spondence study were to be partic 
: valuable as a means of enrichment 
smaller high schools. Chief among the 


s were: (1) the development of 
ses which embody pedagogical teel 
s suited particularly to the condi 
nder which supervised correspond 
irses are used; (2) a determina 
just what purposes these courses 
hest fulfill and how they should be 
stered in the loeal school: 3) the 
nent of the type of organization 
ild be set up in the correspond 
enter; +) the formulation of a 


with which 


ning guidance prograt 
sure the proper use of enrichment 
ears later the original grant was 
ented by another of equal Size 
ssistanee from the Carnegie Foun 


and the Carnegie Corporation witl 


nds derived from income and 
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from University appropriations hav 
made it possible, under the able manage 
ment of Earl T. Platt who is in direct 
charge of the program, to bring it to a 
self-supporting basis aside from certain 
staff appointments maintained by the reg 
ular University budget. 

Distinct progress has been made in ar 
riving at the objectives sought. It is felt 
that the first objective, that of providing 
proper courses, has been substantially 
achieved. A] pre ximately eighty semester 
courses are now available, each of which 
incorporates in large measure the types 
of teaching which theory and practice 
have proved to be most satisfactory in 
correspondence work. Other courses are 
in preparation, so that the number avail 
able in the near future will be greatly) 
increased. Considerable progress has been 
made in developing techniques of admin 
istration to be employed in the 


school 
pupils’ 


local 


An efficient organization, alive to 
individual needs, has been built 
at the correspondence center which is, in 


this ease, the Universitv Extension Di 


vision 

The organization is now devoting 
] ro ré ot its attention ft The ‘ 
velopment of guidance program w 


anticipated that the University must ex 


tend aid in the eolleetion of certain dat: 


and in interpreting some of them. To set 
up a codperative relationship between th 
Universitv and the loeal sehool in earr 
ing on the guidance program is entirely 
in keeping with the belief that smaller 
schools should look to eoéperative effort 
nt ng themselves and with some stat 

e organization, if the re to! ntain 
the sort ! n ed tional 7 


More than one hundred schools in N« 


t 
5 
H 
‘ 
lah] 
will enable the sehool to discover what 
tion courses the individual pupil needs. It is 
communities have a right to expect. 
Supery sed correspondence study is be 
i 
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braska are enlarging their curriculum by 
Approximately five hundred 
schools ure served by the Extension Di 
vision of the University of Nebraska and 
by Extension divisions in other states 
that obtain their courses from the Uni 
versity of Nebraska. South Dakota is 
served through the Nebraska Extension 
Division The University of Colorado 
and North Dakota State College are ob 
taining the eourses from Nebraska and 


are supervising them from their own in 


One of the fortunate elements in the 
Nebraska program of supervised corre 
spondence study is the cooperative rela 
tionship that has, from the beginning, 
heen maintained between the University 
Extension Division and the Teachers Col 


lege of the University. This relationship 


helps insure that the courses prepared 
incorporate the hest practice in peda 
rogieal techniques and in subject matter 
content. The extension courses become, 
in facet, an expression of the philosophy 
of the Teachers College Tra ulty and of 
the science of education. 


This statement was prepared by K. O 


Broadyv of the University of Nebraska. 


ly of ¢ at ('o? osition. The 
inquiry into the teaching of freshman 
Syracuse 
University under a grant from the Car 
The e Foundation for the Advancement of 
renching, completed its experiments and 


n June, 1935, after two 


and one-half vears of intensive work. 


Che prin ary task if the inquiry was to 
test the effectiveness of an experimental 
method of teaching Freshman English. 
[his method differed greatly from those 
commonly followed in other American 
colleges, so f as is known: though it is 
probable that individual teachers here and 
there tree ft | t heir own original deas 
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{ second objective was to prove 
adaptability of this so-ealled ‘‘exy 
mental’’ method of teaching to 
campus, and in the hands of the aver 
English instruetor, even though not es 
cially trained for the work 

The directors of the inquiry, as a { 
step, established at Syracuse three gr 
of freshman classrooms. Four sect 

approximately 100 students) wer 
structed according to the experime! 


method, instruetors heing selected fr 


those already engaged bv the Universit 


\ control group was established, consist 


ing of an equal number of secti 


taught by a method practiced in sever 


universities of high rank, and contrast 


sharply with the ‘‘experimental’’ met 


\ third group followed the method us 


regularly among the freshmen at S 
euse University 

Standard procedures were used for 
euring groups comparable with each ot 
lish ability and training. The | 


for selection was a series of object 


tests in English administered to all fres 


men at entrance. Other variables, 
as difference in instructional ability, w 
earefully controlled. Each method 
used by several instructors, all of wl 
changed in the second vear of the ex}. 
ment, 

One characteristic of the entire ex; 
ment was an avoidance of local 


licizing’’ so that the freshmen gener 


were not aware that their work was 
jected to any special scrutiny. The 
tors considered it most im] 
student should suffer in his edueat 
experience by reason of the inquiry 
that all instruetors should be heart 
sympathy with the method of te 
which had been assigned to them 
Samples of the work of all st 
were Sseeured at the hegi ining of the 


Each was required to write three 


themes, placing emphasis on imagit 


| 
st 
; | 
y 
| 
4 
i into practical form, may be paralleling it. PO 
4 
1 


er, on reportorial accuracy, and on 
skill. In the middle of 


of themes was se- 


mentative 
vear a second set 
|, comparable in character to those 
lemanded, and a third set at the end 
e year. These themes were rated for 
neral effectiveness ’’ by three instruc 
who had had no share in the teaching. 
e objective analysis of the themes 
sed to supplement these ratings, and 
used indica- 


tive tests were also us 


ns of progress, 


\s a by-path of the inquiry, experi 


ts were undertaken to test the depend 


‘ 


the usual sub jective method of 


Instructors who marked 


papers. 
themes were required six months later 


k them again, after sufficient time 


elapsed for them to forget the mark 


usly given. The papers were sub 


ted also to readers drawn from citizens 


7 

. 


community who had had no teach 


xperience but were generally con 
ed to be men and women of eultiva 
and sound common sense, 


led to 


Compari 


of these marks useful con 


ms. 


ot} 


her 


DN path of the 
ted by Floyd Allport in an attempt 


the 


inquiry was 


liseover relation of a student’s 


‘ness in writing and the degree of 


on of personality detectable by 
ts. This study has been fully re 
1 in a publication of the Columbia 
Irchives of Psy 


third by path explored the possibili 


choloay. 


rsity 
the occulophotometet as a means 
easuring the ease with which a stu 
theme could be read by competent 
ers, as an indication of its effective 
Some unexpected and interesting 
s were obtained and will be fully 
ihed in the final published report. 
irth by-path which was followed to 
finite econelusion involved the use of 


General 


ruse 


creative writing.’ 


ry elicited the fact that a steadily 
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increasing number of high school as well 
as college classrooms bear this title, but 
the teachers assigned to creative writing 
seem to have no clear definition 


eourses 
of the meaning of the term. To many it 
means merely essays, stories, and verse, 


as distinguished from academic or jour- 


nalistic forms. Obviously there is a con 
fusion between the terms ‘‘ creative’’ and 
‘‘imaginative’’ writing. But the ques 
tion of chief importance is whether or not 


all writing tasks are essentially creative; 
also whether or not the creative process is 
before the the 
if the 


beginning of 


act of 


complete 


writing task, o1 writing is 


itself a continuation of the creative act. 


The answer to this question has practieal 


because in ene case a teacher 


importance 
of a so-ealled creative writing course has 
no other task than to train in the erafts 


manship of reporting a completed erea 


tive experience; but under the other in 


terpretation, the teacher is responsible for 
the 


creative activity, and faces a much larger 


encouragement and development of 


problem and a more serious responsibility. 
In light 


kindred questions which called for the aid 


order to throw upon this and 


of psychology, several distinguished psy 


chologists were invited to Svracuse for 


conference. Their informal 


reeorded in detail, and 


their conclusions are offered as one of the 
results of this inquiry. 

As 
of the 


supplementary test of the efficacy 


three 


tvpes of eclassroon 


the U 


instrue 


Tien, sophomores in niversityv, who 


had heen in these various freshmen see 
tions, during the second vear of the ex 
periment were invited to give, by letter 
frank opinions of the English teaching 


they had experienced the year be 
» opinions were not received in 
provide data 
dependable 
Their 


were so completely 


mough number to 
ild he 


erentihe port of 


considered 
view, 


expressions, however, 


No.4 1985] | | 
Tae | 
lusi— 
e] discussions were 
that 
fore 
larg 
whit 


Jol 


RN 


iL OF 


her results 
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obtained in 


ng iv ire Lilie 
Preceding the actual setting up of ma 
ner this entire inquiry & question 
n t vhiecl ed the pe sonal and 
ste otvy. ( trnucterist s of question 
n es in general was sent out to 150 
eecognized leaders in this eountry inelud 
ing lav . lergymen, presidents of 
larg industries aenuns f or vluate 
ls thers ho might be in re 
ceipt letters f1 young ¢ llege yr ul 
ites The were asked for an opinion 
s to th se of the written word by 
ng people fres ollege training. 
e replies to this inqu were 8O sugges 
tive, so rich in comment and opinion, and 
so over-whelming!] itical of the present 
college product that they were pub 
lished in full s the first report issued by 
lireetors This nquiry and the 
4 f their conclusions formed a 
Spree istiheat n tor guch study 


diréetly resulting thus far 


from the Syracuse inquiry have been six 
n nun Three were pamphlets pul 
lished through Syt ise University and 
listributed to at least two thousand col 
leve executives, heads of English depart 
ents direetors, and others 
throug t the country \ fourth report 
itlining the so-called experimental 
ethod teaching was published in the 
Educational Record, the rnal of the 
American Coune n Edueation; reprints 
‘ this were } ised im quantity and 
simila distributed. The fifth publica 
tion ired in Harper’s Magazine and 
wis s ited in that way The sixtl 
was ft port | Dr. Allport, Written 
Compos n nd the Characteristics of 
Personalit published as monograph 
bv the ¢ | bia Uni ersity {rch : of 
Psuchole December, 1934. 
rhe st was directed by Burges 
eounson, now of Union Coll ind 
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Helene W. Hartley of Syracuse Univer- 
sity who prepared the foregoing accoun 
The final report is expected later in the 


fall. 


Indiana University. The School of 
Edueation, Indiana University, has beer 
continuing its work in the field of bibl 
raphies of school buildings, grounds, and 
equipment and has issued Part IV of the 
series. Part I of this series includes 
references on the subject previous to Oc 
tober, 1927: Parts ILI and III cover ref 
erences published between October, 1927, 
and April, 1932; and Part IV those be 
tween April, 1932, and October, 1934. A 
Biblography of College and University 
Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment was 
also published in 1934. 

Two bulletins have been issued in the 
field of religious education. The first of 
these is entitled The Old World Historical 
Backaround of Religious and Moral Ed 
cation in the Schools of Countries Other 
than the United States of America. \ 
number of lessons in good will by teachers 
of Indiana have also been compiled under 
the title, Some Practical Efforts to Teach 
Good Will. 

In the field of school organization a 
study has been published entitled, Facto 
iffecting the Organization of School At 
tendance Units. 

Investigations under way at the present 
time include a survey of the Monro 
County schools, a study in the guid 


of 1B pupils through prognosis, and 


ly of ‘‘out-of-line’’ 


stu and unad just 
school children in Monroe County. 

The Bureau of Codperative Rese: 
connected with the School of Edueat 
has continued to assist the state each s 
mester in the development of the st 


high sehool examinations. The tests 


veloped at Indiana University u 
Algebra 
and II. 


Plane Geometry, 2nd | 


nie 
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¢ 

j 

| 


